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TO 


FOREWORD 

The  following  pages  were  originally  pub- 
lished as  articles  in  the  Methodist  Recorder. 
They  were  written  on  the  march,  in  bivouac 
and  billet,  with  no  thought  that  they 
would  ever  be  given  permanent  form. 
They  make  no  pretence  to  be  of  any 
military  value,  or  to  reveal  the  secret 
counsels  of  those  who  are  conducting  the 
campaign.  If  they  are  of  any  value  at  all, 
it  is  that  they  attempt  to  present  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  life  lived,  and  the  work  done, 
by  those  splendid  troops  who  undoubtedly 
saved  France,  and  perhaps  the  whole  of 
Europe,  from  the  military  despotism  of 
Germany.  They  are  republished  in  book 
form  at  the  earnest  importunity  of  many 
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friends,  and  voice  the  author's  love  and 
admiration  for  his  comrades  still  living, 
and  are  his  tribute  to  the  heroic  dead. 

Owen  S.  Watkins. 

British  Expeditionary  Force, 
March  i,  19 15. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  RETREAT  FROM  MONS 

On  August  16,  in  accordance  with  orders 
received  from  the  War  Office,  I  reported 
myself  for  duty  with  No.  14  Field  Ambu- 
lance, which  was  mobilizing  at  Dublin.  I 
found  the  ambulance  camped  in  Phoenix 
Park.  The  first  of  my  brother  officers  to 
greet  me  was  the  Quartermaster,  Lieutenant 
Grenfell,  R.A.M.C.,  an  old  friend,  and  a 
Methodist  local  preacher,  who  in  the  days 
that  have  followed  has  been  my  chief 
helper  in  all  Christian  work,  and  my  very 
good  friend.  The  next  was  Dr.  W.  S. 
Danks  (of  Sutton,  Surrey),  an  Old  Leysian, 
who  had  volunteered  for  service,  and  been 
given  the  temporary  rank  of  lieutenant  in 
the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  and  to 
whom  I  have  also  been  greatly  indebted 
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for  many  kindnesses  during  the  recent 
days  of  stress  and  trial.  The  Officer  Com- 
manding the  Field  Ambulance  was,  I  found, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  S.  Crawford,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  which,  in  several  of  its 
branches,  has  rendered  such  fine  service  to 
Irish  Methodism,  and  whose  sympathies 
were,  I  speedily  discovered,  with  me  in  the 
work  that  I  was  sent  to  do. 

The  personnel  of  the  ambulance  consisted 
of  nine  medical  officers,  one  quartermaster, 
two  chaplains  (Rev.  D.  P.  Winnifrith, 
Church  of  England,  and  myself,  Wesleyan), 
and  240  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men.  Within  a  few  hours  of  my  arrival  I 
was  enabled  to  hold  a  parade  service 
under  the  trees,  which  was  attended  by 
four  officers,  who  were  Nonconformists, 
and  some  fifty  of  the  men.  It  was  a  memor- 
able service,  and  I,  at  any  rate,  felt  deeply 
moved  as  I  addressed  these  men,  who  I 
had  reason  to  believe  would  be  in  the  thick 
of  battle  before  another  Sunday  dawned. 

Of  our  preparations  for  departure,  and 
our  embarkation  on  board  the  transport 
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City  of  Benares,  I  need  not  write  ;  it  is 
to  the  soldier  at  any  rate  no  unusual 
experience.  As  the  voyage  was  to  be  a 
short  one,  the  ship  was  rilled  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  carried  two  Field  Ambulances, 
a  General  Hospital,  part  of  a  Bridging 
Train  of  Royal  Engineers,  and  an  Am- 
munition Train  of  Royal  Artillery.  Again 
I  came  across  many  Methodists,  and  not 
a  few  old  friends  with  whom  I  had  served 
in  other  lands.  Amongst  the  forty  Nursing 
Sisters  on  board  I  found  many  Irish  Metho- 
dists, noteworthy  amongst  these  being 
Miss  Birkett,  who  had  given  up  her  im- 
portant post  as  Matron  of  the  Mercer 
Hospital,  Dublin,  in  order  to  care  for  our 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  France.  On 
board  we  had  five  chaplains,  three  Church 
of  England,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  my- 
self. Our  opportunities  for  holding  meet- 
ings were  very  limited,  but  one  evening 
we  contrived  to  get  the  men  together  and 
hold  a  united  service,  in  which  all  the 
chaplains,  except,  of  course,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  took  part. 
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During  our  short  voyage  of  forty-eight 
hours  we  were  '  convoyed '  from  Ireland 
to  Land's  End  by  British  men-of-war  and 
through  the  English  Channel  by  French 
warships.  At  Land's  End  the  British  ship 
that  had  been  watching  over  us  passed 
within  hailing  distance,  and  the  '  blue- 
jackets '  crowded  to  the  ship's  side  shouting 
their  good  wishes,  to  which  our  men 
responded  with  ringing  cheers. 

Dawn  found  us  at  Le  Havre,  where  we 
disembarked — a  long  process,  as  the  horses 
and  heavy  waggons  were  not  easy  to  get 
out  of  the  hold  in  a  port  where  there  was, 
apparently,  a  shortage  of  heavy  cranes. 
But  at  last  the  task  was  completed,  and, 
amidst  the  welcoming  shouts  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Havre,  we  marched  to  a  '  rest 
camp '  a  few  miles  out  of  the  town,  where 
we  were  told  we  should  remain  for  a  day  or 
two,  so  that  our  horses  might  have  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
sea  voyage. 

Saturday,  August  22,  we  entrained,  our 
destination  being,  so  we  were  informed, 
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Valenciennes.  Ordinarily  I  believe  the 
journey  takes  about  seven  hours,  but  so 
disorganized  was  the  traffic  with  the  num- 
ber of  troops  passing  to  the  front  that  we 
were  on  the  road  for  over  twenty  hours,  and 
did  not  reach  Valenciennes  until  Sunday 
morning.  -With  as  little  delay  as  possible 
we  detrained,  for  we  were  told  the  great 
fight  at  Mons  had  already  started,  and  we 
were  urgently  needed  in  the  fighting  line. 

Then  followed  a  twenty  miles  march, 
almost  without  a  halt,  through  villages 
where  the  population  received  us  with 
enthusiasm — showered  flowers  upon  us  as 
we  passed,  pressed  gifts  of  fruit,  wine, 
cider,  tea,  and  coffee  upon  the  troops, 
whilst  our  men,  to  show  their  gratitude, 
shouted  '  Vive  la  France/  chanted  the 
Marseillaise,  and  cheered  until  they  were 
hoarse.  Then  the  dark  and  sleeping  vil- 
lages were  suddenly  awakened  by  the  tramp 
of  men.  The  troops  were  now  marching 
doggedly  and  silently,  the  monotonous 
tramp,  tramp  almost  sent  me  to  sleep  in 
the  saddle,  and  would  have  done  so  but  for 
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the  aching  of  bones  and  muscles  which  for 
long  had  been  unaccustomed  to  so  many 
hours  on  horseback. 

Towards  morning  we  halted  in  the  little 
town  of  Bavai,  and  bivouacked  in  the 
main  square.  Here  we  found  a  Red  Cross 
Hospital  in  charge  of  a  priest  and  a  few 
sisters,  and  in  it  were  already  some  of 
our  men  ;  one,  a  man  of  the  Dorset  Regi- 
ment, was  apparently  dying  of  pneumonia  ; 
another,  a  Royal  Engineer,  smashed  in  a 
motor  accident,  had  just  died,  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  Sisters,  Mr.  Winnifrith 
held  a  little  service,  where  he  lay  in  the 
mortuary.  Then,  fully  dressed,  we  threw 
ourselves  down  on  vacant  beds  in  one  of 
the  wards  and  snatched  a  couple  of  hours' 
sleep. 

We  wakened  just  after  dawn  to  the 
sound  of  heavy  firing,  and  without  waiting 
even  for  breakfast  we  at  once  moved  off. 
Early  in  our  march  we  learned  from  a  staff 
officer  who  passed  us  at  the  gallop  that 
the  British  had  fallen  back,  and  were  now 
holding  the  line  of  the  Mons  Canal,  and 
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that  the  odds  against  them  were  simply 
overwhelming.  He  urged  us  to  push  on, 
as  there  was  a  shortage  of  ambulances,  and 
the  casualty  list  was  already  very  heavy. 
Shortly  after  we  crossed  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier, and  there  were  met  by  the  transport 
of  our  Division  (the  5  th)  returning  into 
France. 

As  we  urged  forward  our  weary  men  and 
horses,  our  progress  was  constantly  im- 
peded by  pathetic  crowds  of  terror-stricken 
refugees — women,  children,  old  men — com- 
ing along  the  road  in  droves,  carrying  their 
few  valuables  on  their  backs,  weeping 
piteously,  some  dropping  exhausted  by  the 
roadside,  and  all  telling  heart-rending 
stories  of  homes  in  flames,  and  some  of 
outrages  which  made  the  blood  run  cold, 
and  caused  men  to  set  their  lips  tight  and 
talk  in  undertones  of  the  revenge  they 
hoped  to  take.  I  cannot  describe  it ;  it 
will  not  bear  thinking  about ;  but  it  has 
left  a  mark  on  our  hearts  and  memories 
which  nothing  can  efface. 

At  La  Rosiere,  about  two  miles  from  the 
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fighting  line,  we  formed  a  dressing-station, 
and  at  once  went  out  with  the  bearers  to 
seek  for  the  wounded.  Our  first  find  was 
an  officer  of  the  West  Kent  Regiment,  with 
a  bullet  through  his  cap,  which  had  in- 
flicted a  severe  scalp  wound,  that,  if  it 
had  been  a  hair' s-breadth  lower,  would 
have  proved  fatal.  Then  a  few  men 
slightly  wounded,  most  of  whom  were  hit 
in  arms,  legs,  or  shoulders,  and  had  been 
able  to  crawl  or  walk  out  of  the  firing  line. 
They  told  of  desperate  fighting,  of  Germans 
coming  on  in  massed  battalions,  being 
mown  down  in  heaps,  but  irresistible 
because  of  their  inexhaustible  numbers. 

Later  came  'Orders' — we  were  in  full 
retreat,  the  infantry  fighting  a  desperate 
rearguard  action,  dead  and  wounded  must 
be  left  where  they  lay,  we  must  trust  to 
the  Germans  caring  for  them,  the  bearers 
must  advance  no  farther,  and  the  dressing- 
station  must  pack  up  and  be  off  at  once. 
In  haste  the  Red  Cross  flag  was  hauled 
down,  the  waggons  packed,  and  even  as 
we  moved  out  of  the  yard  round  the 
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buildings  we  had  occupied  as  a  temporary 
hospital,  the  shell  began  falling,  and  in 
half  an  hour  the  place  was  a  smoking  ruin. 

Here  and  there  we  added  to  our  load 
of  wounded  men  until  our  ambulance 
waggons  were  full  of  the  fruits  of  the  fight. 
One,  an  officer  of  the  Bedford  Regiment, 
hit  in  shoulder,  arm,  and  wrist,  and  with 
several  bullet  holes  through  his  clothes, 
told  of  desperate  fighting  in  the  village 
streets,  and  of  bayonet  charges  into  the 
dense  packed  columns  of  the  German  host. 
His  graphic  description  of  the  scenes  he 
had  witnessed  in  Charleroi,  Boussot,  and 
Dour,  and  the  fighting  in  which  he  had 
played  a  gallant  part,  made  us  wonder 
that  any  had  been  left  alive  to  tell  the  tale. 
Again  we  met  dazed  droves  of  refugees — • 
stupid  with  terror,  not  knowing  which  way 
to  go  ;  whilst  others  sat  by  the  roadside, 
and  in  a  condition  of  hopeless  despair 
waited  for  whatever  might  be  their  portion 
when  at  last  the  Germans  should  reach 
them. 

Darkness  had  closed  in  upon  us,  but  still 
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we  trekked  on.  No  halt  to  rest  either 
horses  or  men  was  possible  ;  for  every  halt 
meant  a  dreadful  payment  in  the  lives  of 
the  heroic  infantry  who  were  covering  our 
retreat.  At  last  the  pressure  behind  les- 
sened, the  enemy  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  limit  of  their  strength,  and  had  appar- 
ently halted  for  a  rest.  The  column 
pushed  on,  but  our  horses  and  men  were 
done,  and  could  go  no  further,  so  we 
pulled  off  a  road  and  bivouacked  in  a  field. 

Whilst  the  doctors  were  busy  doing  what 
they  might  for  the  wounded  men,  at  the 
request  of  Colonel  Crawford  I  rode  into 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Villars  Pol  in 
company  with  our  Adjutant,  Captain  Kelly, 
to  see  if  we  could  gather  any  news  as  to  the 
direction  of  the  retreat,  and  the  point 
towards  which  we  should  make.  We  passed 
through  dark  and  silent  streets — the  place 
had  been  deserted — but  at  last  found  some 
waggons  belonging  to  a  Royal  Artillery 
ammunition  train.  The  horses  were  har- 
nessed and  ready  to  start,  and  in  command 
was  a  very  efficient  subaltern,  who  said, 
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'  All  have  left,  we  are  behind  the  rearguard, 
and  a  motor-cyclist  scout  has  just  passed 
through,  and  he  says  the  Germans  are  on 
his  heels.  I'm  off,  and  unless  you  want 
to  be  scuppered  you  had  better  follow  me.' 
We  galloped  back  with  our  information  ; 
with  all  speed  the  sick  and  wounded  were 
again  got  into  the  ambulances,  the  men, 
their  meal  half-finished,  fell  into  line,  the 
weary  horses  were  harnessed  in,  and  once 
more  we  were  '  on  the  trek/ 

To  me  was  allotted  the  task  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  ammunition  train  in 
front ;  no  easy  task,  for  it  travelled  faster 
than  we  did,  and  my  memory  of  the  night 
is  black  darkness,  the  creaking  and  jolt  of 
heavy  waggons,  and  ahead  the  dark  figures 
of  men  riding  at  the  trot.  When  we  turned 
off  the  main  road  I  would  gallop  back,  tell 
the  Colonel  which  turning  to  take,  then 
gallop  after  the  ammunition  train  once 
more.  The  Germans,  we  learned  from  a 
motor-cyclist,  who  passed  us,  had  entered 
Villars  Pol  on  one  side,  as  we  went  out  at 
the  other,  so  we  had  had  a  narrow  escape 
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of  being  taken  prisoners.  As  the  night 
passed  it  became  more  and  more  difficult 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  ammunition 
train,  and  at  last,  in  the  town  of  Com- 
megnies,  I  found  four  cross-roads,  and 
nothing  to  show  which  turning  they  had 
taken.  I  was  almost  giving  it  up,  when  a 
French  staff  officer  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  gave  me  the  necessary  information, 
which  I  rode  back  to  give  to  the  ambulance 
— to  gallop  had  now  become  impossible, 
for  my  horse  was  done. 

At  last  I  found  the  waggons  drawn  up 
by  the  roadside,  and  everybody  asleep. 
Horses  and  men  could  do  no  more,  as, 
Germans  or  no  Germans,  they  had  laid 
themselves  down  to  rest.  I,  too,  more 
tired  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  been 
before,  lay  down,  rolled  in  my  greatcoat, 
and  with  a  corn  sheaf  for  bed  slept  a  dream- 
less sleep.  But  it  was  only  for  two  hours. 
At  dawn  we  were  roused,  and  once  more 
on  the  move.  No  breakfast,  stiff  and 
tired,  almost  too  weary  to  sit  in  the  saddle, 
we  trekked  on.    The  men  were  magnificent 
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— with  a  dogged  determination  they  trudged 
along,  making  grim  jokes  about  the  saving 
in  house-keeping  by  only  having  one  meal 
in  two  days ;  and  once  they  actually 
attempted  a  marching  song — but  that  was 
a  failure. 

At  Villersan  we  came  up  with  the  main 
column,  and  also  saw  the  General  Com- 
manding the  2nd  British  Army  Corps  (Sir 
Horace  Smith-Dorrien),  of  which  the  5th 
Division  is  a  part.  He  gave  us  cheery 
words,  and  whatever  the  weight  of  anxiety 
that  he  carried,  there  was  nothing  but  con- 
fidence in  the  bearing  and  face  which  he 
showed  his  troops.  '  Things  can't  be  so 
bad,'  I  heard  one  man  say,  '  or  the  General 
would  be  looking  more  glum  than  that/ 
Here,  for  a  while,  we  halted,  until  there 
was  a  gap  in  the  column  that  we  might  fill. 
Horses  and  men,  transport  and  guns,  an 
endless  procession  they  passed,  blackened 
with  grime,  bearing  evident  signs  of  the 
past  few  days  of  fighting.  And  behind 
were  the  infantry  still  fighting  a  rearguard 
action.    But  the  men  were  in  good  spirits  ; 
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they  were  retreating,  but  this  was  not  a 
defeated  army.  '  Wait  till  we  get  to  a 
position  we  can  hold,  and  then  we'll  give 
'em  socks/  wras  the  sort  of  thing  one  heard 
from  the  ranks  as  they  passed. 

It  was  simply  glorious  country  through 
which  we  marched — the  Forest  of  Mormal, 
picturesque  villages,  quaint  old  farmhouses, 
and  village  churches  dating  from  the 
twelfth  century,  and  everywhere  the  roads 
lined  with  fine  avenues  of  trees,  sometimes 
tall  poplars,  and  at  other  times  apple  and 
plum  trees  laden  with  fruit.  But  the 
country  was  deserted,  crops  standing  in  the 
fields,  the  villages  empty,  the  houses  locked 
and  barricaded.  During  that  day  of  what 
seemed  endless  marching — we  covered  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  miles — I  had  many 
chances  of  ministering  to  my  men  in  a 
quiet  way.  Sometimes  I  rode  with  the 
cavalry,  heard  the  story  of  their  charge — 
a  charge  which  outshines  even  that  of  the 
Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava — sympathized 
with  them  in  the  heavy  toll  of  killed  and 
wounded  which  they  had  been  called  upon 
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to  pay,  and  delivered  the  message  which 
God  had  given  me  for  them.  Later  it  was 
the  artillery,  and  towards  the  close  of  day 
the  infantry. 

'Four-nine-four '  (Hymn  494  in  the  Sankey 
Book/  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again  ') 
a  cheery  voice  greeted  me.  I  turned  at  once  ; 
it  was  the  devout  soldiers'  password,  and 
then  I  gripped  hands  with  Sergeant-Major 
J.  Moore,  of  the  King's  Own  Yorkshire 
Light  Infantry — one  of  my  best  men,  and 
a  local  preacher.  What  a  story  he  had  to 
tell !  What  perils  he  had  passed  through  ! 
What  glory  his  famous  regiment  had  added 
to  its  already  glorious  history !  '  And 
through  it  all,  sir,  God  has  been  with  me, 
and  I  am  unhurt,  blessed  be  His  name.' 

The  town  of  Cambrai  was  now  in  sight, 
and  we  were  told  that  just  beyond  it,  at  a 
place  called  Le  Cateau,  was  a  position  we 
could  hold,  and  here  we  should  entrench 
and  make  a  stand.  With  our  Commanding 
Officer,  Colonel  Crawford,  I  rode  on  to  find 
out  where  the  14th  Field  Ambulance  was 
to  camp.    Then,  at  his  request,  I  rode  back 
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to  tell  the  ambulance  the  way,  after  which 
I  was  to  ride  to  the  rear  of  the  column, 
where  the  infantry  were  still  righting  as 
they  marched,  and  as  soon  as  the  ambulance 
waggons  were  so  full  that  they  could  carry 
no  more  wounded  I  was  to  guide  them  into 
camp.  As  I  rode  back  through  the  column 
I  received  shouted  greetings  from  many 
old  comrades  of  other  wars.  Once  I 
passed  through  a  division  of  French  cavalry, 
who  greeted  me  most  courteously,  and 
were  very  curious  to  know  exactly  what 
my  duties  with  the  Army  were.  A  great 
contrast  they  presented  to  our  khaki-clad 
troops  in  their  blue  and  red  and  gold,  but 
it  struck  me  that  such  finery  was  hardly 
likely  to  be  so  serviceable  as  our  more 
sombre  khaki. 

As  I  rode  down  the  steep  road  which 
leads  from  Cambrai  to  the  valley  below  I 
met  a  General  and  his  Staff  toiling  up  on 
foot,  to  rest  their  horses.  In  the  uncertain 
light  I  could  not  be  quite  sure  who  it  was, 
but  I  think  it  was  Sir  Charles  Fergusson, 
who  commands  the  5th  Division.    '  Hullo, 
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Padre  !  '  he  hailed  as  I  rode  by.  '  Where 
are  you  off  to  ?  I  suppose  you  know  that 
you  are  riding  into  the  firing  line.'  I 
explained  my  errand.  '  All  right.  But 
mind  you  don't  get  shot/ 

Now  I  was  amongst  the  infantry — dusty, 
unshaven,  war-worn,  and  dead  tired,  but 
still  full  of  confidence  and  good  spirits.  As 
I  passed  them  with  joking  and  what  I 
tried  to  make  cheering  remarks,  I  got 
back  from  the  ranks  as  good  as  I  gave, 
and  better,  and  then,  1 1  suppose  it  won't 
be  much  further  that  we've  got  to  march, 
is  it,  sir  ?  What  we  want  is  a  square  meal 
and  a  good  doss,  and  then  we're  ready  to 
take  on  the  whole  blooming  German  Army.' 

At  last  the  rattle  of  rifle  fire,  the  bursting 
of  shell,  and  then  the  ambulance  waggons 
with  their  load  of  broken  men.  A  peep 
into  the  waggons  revealed  a  ghastly  sight, 
but  the  worst  cases  were  not  there.  Those 
with  lesser  hurts  had  crawled  out  of  the 
firing  line,  and  the  bearers  had  been  able  to 
get  them,  but  the  more  desperately  wounded 
and  our  dead  had  been  left  lying  where 
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they  fell,  for  this  was  a  retreat.  Our 
hearts  ached  as  we  thought  of  them,  for 
now  night  had  fallen,  the  almost  tropical 
heat  of  the  day  had  given  place  to  cold 
which  by  contrast  seemed  intense,  and  also 
rain  was  falling  fast. 

It  was  long  after  dark  when  eventually 
I  succeeded  in  guiding  the  waggon  to  our 
camp.  Here  the  Medical  Officers  at  once 
set  to  work  to  do  what  they  might  for  the 
wounded  men,  and  tents  were  pitched  to 
shield  them  from  the  rain  and  cold.  Find- 
ing at  last  that  I  could  do  no  more,  I  too 
sought  my  couch — a  pile  of  corn  sheaves 
in  an  open  field.  Here,  wrapped  in  my 
great-coat,  lying  close  to  Lieutenant  Danks 
for  warmth,  and  with  corn  heaped  over  us 
to  keep  out  as  much  rain  as  possible,  we 
slept  as  only  men  who  during  three  hard 
days  have  had  only  six  hours'  sleep  and  two 
square  meals  can  sleep. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LE  CATEAU  AND  AFTER 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  August  26, 
after  four  hours'  sleep  in  the  rain,  I  was 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  heavy  guns, 
and  rose  from  my  bed  of  straw  to  realize 
that  the  battle  of  Le  Cateau  had  begun. 
As  I  had  slept  booted  and  spurred  no  time 
was  wasted  in  toilet,  and  I  was  able  at 
once  to  ride  off  to  the  scene  of  action,  whilst 
the  ambulance  waggons  and  stretcher- 
bearers  were  making  ready  to  do  likewise. 
I  visited  the  infantry  lining  their  trenches, 
but  they  had  not  yet  come  into  action. 
As  I  talked  with  them  I  little  thought  how 
many  hundreds  of  these  lads  of  the  14th 
Infantry  Brigade  (Manchesters,  Suffolks, 
Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry,  and 
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East  Surreys)  would  be  lying  low  before 
the  end  of  day. 

Later  I  was  for  a  while  with  the  108th 
Heavy  Battery,  whose  guns  were  masked 
with  corn  sheaves  to  hide  them  from  the 
German  aeroplane,  and  who,  even  whilst 
I  was  with  them,  did  terrible  execution. 
The  great  6o-pounder  shells  were  burst 
with  wonderful  precision  and  deadly  effect, 
and  before  the  day  was  over  this  battery 
alone  had  completely  exterminated  two 
batteries  of  German  artillery.  My  next 
move  was  to  the  15th  Brigade  Royal 
Field  Artillery,  which  had  just  come  into 
action.  The  story  of  these  batteries  is 
one  of  the  most  moving  and  heroic  in  the 
war,  and  perhaps  some  day  it  will  be  fully 
told.  The  losses  amongst  both  men  and 
horses  were  appalling,  yet  still  they  worked 
their  guns.  In  one  battery  only  a  junior 
officer  and  one  man  was  left,  but  between 
them  they  still  contrived  to  keep  the  gun 
in  action. 

Now  the  battle  was  in  full  swing,  the 
noise  was  deafening  :  the  whole  can  only 
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be  realized  by  one  who  has  himself  passed 
through  a  similar  experience — I  cannot 
describe  it.  By  now  the  story  is  one  with 
which  all  my  readers  are  familiar,  and  I 
shall  not  therefore  attempt  to  do  more 
than  describe  my  own  personal  experiences. 

Quite  early  in  the  fight  we  established  a 
dressing  station  in  a  field  near  Honnechy 
railway  station,  operating  tents  were 
pitched,  the  paraphernalia  of  the  surgeon's 
art  laid  out  ready  for  use,  and  the  bearers 
and  waggons  went  in  search  of  our  injured 
men.  On  the  ridge  immediately  above  us 
we  planted  a  pole  flying  the  Red  Cross  flag, 
and  throughout  the  day  the  Germans 
respected  the  flag.  Batteries  were  on  each 
side  of  us ;  once  a  detachment  of  infantry 
passed  through  us,  but  though  German 
shell  fell  all  round  the  batteries,  both  to 
right  and  to  left  of  us,  yet  never  once  did 
a  shell  burst  within  a  dangerous  distance 
of  the  dressing-station,  or  the  hovels  where, 
for  the  time,  we  sheltered  our  sick  and 
wounded  men. 

For  some  hours  there  followed  a  mono- 
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tony  of  horror — men  wounded  and  torn  by 
shell,  the  noise  and  din  of  battle,  the  scenes 
of  the  operating  tent,  the  groaning  loads 
brought  in  by  the  ambulance  waggons. 
But  bright  amongst  the  horror  was  the 
unbroken  spirit  of  our  men,  and  the 
heroism  of  the  stretcher-bearers,  who,  un- 
armed and  unprotected,  went  to  and  fro 
on  their  errand  of  mercy  apparently  un- 
moved, carrying  their  injured  comrades 
with  tender  care  to  where,  behind  the 
shelter  of  some  trees,  or  the  shoulder  of  a 
hill,  the  ambulance  waggons  waited  for 
their  load.  The  casualties  were  pouring  in 
upon  us  now,  and  the  worst  cases  still  lay 
in  the  trenches,  from  which  they  could 
not  be  moved  until  the  fire  slackened,  or 
darkness  came.  The  injured  men  told  of 
brave  and  dogged  fighting  in  the  trenches 
of  an  opposing  host  that  seemed  without 
number,  of  casualties  so  numerous  that 
they  seemed  to  us  an  exaggeration,  and 
later  of  trenches  that  were  being  enfiladed 
by  German  shrapnel.  Evidently  the 
French,  who,  we  understood,  were  on  our 
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flank,  had  been  late  in  arriving,  or  else 
they  had  retreated,  leaving  our  flank 
exposed. 

By  this  time  other  batteries  were  taking 
up  their  positions  in  our  vicinity,  and  it 
was  soon  evident  that  the  position  was 
becoming  impossible  for  a  dressing-station. 
But  how  to  move  ?  that  was  the  question  ; 
for  we  had  far  more  wounded  than  it  was 
possible  to  carry  in  our  ambulance  waggons. 
So  we  sorted  out  all  who  were  able  to  hop, 
or  walk,  or  be  helped  along  by  comrades, 
and  they  were  told  that  they  must  walk  to 
Busigny  as  best  they  could.  Meanwhile, 
the  operating  tents  were  being  pulled  down 
and  packed  upon  the  waggons,  and  as  the 
last  were  being  loaded  shell  was  bursting 
over  our  camp. 

To  me  was  delegated  the  task  of  shep- 
herding the  wounded  who  were  walking, 
and  seeing  them  safe  to  Busigny  railway 
station,  where  it  was  hoped  they  would 
get  a  train  to  take  them  down  country. 
I  never  want  such  a  task  again.  Up  and 
down  that  road  I  galloped,  urging  one  poor 
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fellow  to  hop  faster,  expostulating  with 
another  who,  seated  by  the  roadside,  de- 
clared he  could  go  no  farther,  and  that 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans  would 
be  no  worse  than  the  agony  he  endured 
as  he  walked.  At  last  I  came  across  a 
farmer's  cart,  and  taking  the  law  into  my 
own  hands,  commandeered  it,  and  made 
the  man  come  back  with  me  and  pick  up 
all  who  could  walk  no  more.  Time  and 
again  there  would  be  a  burst  of  shrapnel  in 
the  road,  but  as  far  as  I  could  see  nobody 
was  injured.  Just  off  the  road  the  cavalry 
were  at  work,  doing  their  best  to  guard  our 
flank  as  we  retreated — for  now  I  learned 
we  were  in  full  retreat — and  amongst  them 
the  casualties  were  heavy.  Such  as  we 
could  reach  we  carried  with  us.  At  last, 
to  my  infinite  relief,  Busigny  was  reached, 
and  I  was  relieved  of  my  charge. 

My  effort  now  was  to  rejoin  the  14th 
Field  Ambulance.  When  I  left  it  was  just 
about  to  move  off,  so  I  judged  I  might  come 
up  with  it  if  I  made  for  Roumont,  where 
we  had  established  a  second  dressing- 
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station  in  the  village  church,  into  which 
all  the  ambulances  had  been  bringing 
wounded  men.  For  some  miles  I  rode 
through  the  silent  streets  of  deserted 
villages,  until  at  Jast  I  could  hear  ahead 
of  me  the  noise  and  rattle  of  a  great  army 
on  the  move,  and  I  came  out  into  the 
main  road,  choked  with  its  slow-moving 
column  of  horses,  guns,  transport,  and 
men. 

At  Roumont  I  found  not  only  the  church 
packed  with  wounded,  but  also  a  neigh- 
bouring school — and  the  scene  presented 
was  such  that  I  will  not  harrow  your 
feelings  by  attempting  to  describe  it — it 
was  horrible  beyond  words.  I  passed  down 
the  lines  of  broken  men,  saying  such  words 
as  God  gave  to  me,  but  not  daring  to  tell 
them  that  we  should  have  to  leave  them 
where  they  were  for  the  villagers  and  the 
Germans  to  care  for,  as  orders  had  just 
come  that  we  must  go.  Already  the  rifle 
fire  of  our  rearguard  was  very  near,  and 
shell  was  bursting  close  to  us ;  any  who 
tarried  longer  would  be  taken  prisoners. 
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Some  few  medical  officers,  and  the  order- 
lies who  waited  on  them,  were  dressing 
wounds  when  the  order  came  to  go.  They 
had  to  finish  their  tasks,  for  men's  lives 
were  at  stake,  and  these  were  seen  by  us 
no  more,  for  before  they  could  leave  the 
Germans  were  in  possession  of  the  village. 
As  I  left  a  shell  burst  very  near  the  church, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  I  was  overtaken 
by  a  Medical  Officer  who  had  managed  to 
get  out  just  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  he 
said,  '  As  I  left  shell  was  actually  bursting 
on  the  church,  yet,  as  far  as  I  know, 
nobody  was  injured,  though  there  was  a 
great  hole  in  the  roof/ 

As  I  rode  on  with  the  column  I  enquired 
everywhere  for  the  14th  Field  Ambulance. 
Nobody  could  give  me  tidings  save  one 
man,  who  told  me  that  he  had  seen  a 
stampede  of  horses  pass  through  the 
stretcher-bearers,  scattering  them  in  all 
directions.  *  Where  they  are  now  I  don't 
know,  sir.  But  it  was  just  before  the 
Germans  took  Roumont,  so  probably  they 
are  all  taken  prisoners/ 
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On  we  tramped  through  Maretz,  our 
destination  being,  we  were  told,  Estrees. 
Never  a  halt  or  a  pause,  though  horses 
dropped  between  the  shafts,  and  men  sat 
down  exhausted  by  the  roadside.  A  heavy 
gun  overturned  in  a  ditch,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  stay  and  get  it  out,  so  it  was 
rendered  useless  and  the  disconsolate  gun- 
ners trekked  on.  When  horses  could  draw 
their  loads  no  longer  the  loads  were  cast 
by  the  roadside,  there  could  be  no  delay, 
for  the  spent  and  weary  infantry  were 
fighting  in  our  rear,  and  every  moment's 
delay  had  to  be  paid  for  in  human 
lives. 

Darkness  fell  and  still  we  marched — I 
dozed  in  the  saddle,  to  waken  with  a  start, 
but  still  nothing  but  the  creak  and  rumble 
of  waggons  and  guns,  and  the  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp  of  men.  I  cannot  give  a 
connected  account  of  that  night — it  lives 
in  my  memory  like  an  awful  but  confused 
nightmare — the  overpowering  desire  for 
sleep,  the  weariness  and  ache  of  every  fibre 
of  one's  body,  and  the  thirst.    I  had  for- 
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gotten  to  be  hungry,  had  got  past  food  ; 
but  I  thirsted  as  I  have  only  thirsted  once 
before,  and  that  was  in  the  desert  near 
Khartoum. 

About  midnight  we  reached  Estrees, 
and  I  asked  a  staff  officer  where  the  14th 
Field  Ambulance  was  camped.  '  Camped  !  1 
he  exclaimed.  '  Camped  !  Nobody  camps 
here.  Orders  are  changed  and  there  must 
be  no  halt.'  Then,  as  an  after- thought, 
'  What  ambulance  did  you  say  ?  '  *  Num- 
ber 14/  1  Do  you  belong  to  it  ?  '  1  Yes.' 
1  Then  I  congratulate  you,  for,  if  reports 
are  true,  you  are  all  that  is  left  of  it  ; 
it  is  said  to  have  been  wiped  out  by 
shell  fire.'  I  said  I  thought  the  reports 
were,  to  say  the  least,  exaggerated,  and 
rode  on. 

Shortly  after  I  heard  a  familiar  voice 
also  asking  for  the  14th  Field  Ambulance 
— it  was  Major  Fawcett,  R.A.M.C.,  who, 
like  myself,  had  been  detached  from  the 
ambulance  on  special  duty.  We  greeted 
each  other  with  joy,  and  for  the  rest  of 
that  awful  march  had  company.    At  last 
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we  felt  we  could  go  no  farther  (remember, 
in  the  last  four  days  we  had  only  ten  hours' 
sleep,  and  three  proper  meals),  and  were  in 
danger  of  dropping  out  of  our  saddles  from 
exhaustion.  So  we  dismounted,  sat  by  the 
roadside  holding  our  horses,  and  at  once 
were  fast  asleep. 

Two  hours  later  we  wakened ;  dawn  was 
just  breaking  over  the  hills,  and  still  the 
column  creaked  and  groaned  its  way  along 
the  road,  more  asleep  than  awake,  but  ever 
moving.  A  wonderful  triumph  of  will  over 
human  frailty,  but  at  how  great  a  cost 
to  nerve  and  vitality  was  revealed  by  one 
look  at  the  faces  of  the  men.  I  was 
noticing  how  worn  and  gaunt  my  com- 
panion was  looking,  and  was  about  to 
remark  upon  it,  but  the  same  thought  was 
in  his  mind,  and  he  forestalled  me.  '  Isn't 
it  wonderful  how  quickly  this  sort  of  thing 
tells  upon  a  man  ?  You  know,  Padre,  you 
look  as  though  you  had  just  got  up  from  a 
serious  illness,  and  only  three  days  ago  you 
looked  as  hard  as  nails,  and  as  fit  as  a 
man  could  be.' 
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Soon  after  sunrise  we  came  up  with  two 
of  our  ambulance  waggons  and  one  of  our 
filter  water-carts.  The  wounded  were  in 
such  a  state  of  exhaustion  with  the  long 
trek  and  the  awful  jolting  of  the  waggons, 
that  Major  Fawcett  decided  to  halt  and 
make  some  beef  tea  for  them,  so  rode  on 
ahead  to  find  some  farm  where  water 
could  be  boiled.  Ke  had  hardly  gone 
when  a  battalion  of  exhausted  infantry- 
came  up  with  us,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  water-cart,  made  a  dash  for  it.  Hastily 
I  rode  up  to  them,  explained  that  there  was 
very  little  water  left  in  the  cart,  and  that 
little  was  needed  for  their  wounded  com- 
rades. '  I'm  thirsty  myself/  I  said,  '  and 
I'm  awfully  sorry  for  you  chaps,  but  you 
see  how  it  is  ;  the  wounded  must  come 
first.'  '  Quite  right,  sir/  was  the  ready 
response.  '  Didn't  know  it  was  a  hospital 
water-cart,'  and  without  a  murmur  they 
went  thirsty  upon  their  way. 

Now  we  began  to  find  stacks  of  food  by 
the  roadside,  the  motor-lorries  (a  strange 
collection  of  vehicles  collected  from  all  over 
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Great  Britain,  and  bearing  the  familiar 
names  of  all  the  great  firms  and  manu- 
facturers), which  brought  up  supplies,  had 
been  unable  to  pass  through  the  dense, 
packed  column,  so  had  brought  the  food 
as  near  as  they  could  get  it,  and  then 
dumped  it  by  the  roadside.  All  through 
the  night  we  had  been  passing  such  heaps 
of  food,  but  in  the  darkness  had  not  known 
it.  Now  we  threw  ourselves  upon  it  like 
famished  men,  and  hunger,  which  had  got 
past  the  stage  of  worrying  us,  wakened 
once  more. 

Having  fed  and  refreshed  the  wounded, 
our  horses,  and  ourselves,  we  trekked  on 
until  at  last  St.  Quentin  was  reached. 
Here,  to  our  joy,  we  met  the  rest  of  the 
14th  Field  Ambulance,  and  it  became 
possible  to  find  out  exactly  what  our 
casualties  had  been ;  they  numbered  three 
officers — Captains  Kelly,  Crymble,  and  Bell 
— and  fifty  men  missing,  and  one  ambulance 
waggon  overturned  and  left  by  the  road- 
side. Since  then  Captain  Bell  has  returned 
to  us,  and  about  thirty  of  the  men,  but 
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even  so  the  loss  is  considerable  for  such 
a  small  unit. 

At  St.  Quentin  we  entrained  the  wounded 
for  the  base,  and  then  continued  our 
weary  march  until  we  reached  Cugny.  It 
was  growing  dusk  when  the  halt  was 
called,  and  we  hardly  waited  to  eat  the 
much-needed  meal  before  we  were  asleep. 
Not  for  long,  however,  for  at  3  a.m.  we 
were  roused,  and  we  moved  off,  marching 
through  Noyon  to  La  Commeraye,  where 
about  two  miles  out  of  the  town  we  bivou- 
acked in  an  orchard.  Here  we  were  told 
we  should  have  at  least  a  whole  day's 
rest,  for  the  Germans  seemed  to  be  even 
more  exhausted  than  we  were,  and  at 
present  were  not  following  up  the  pursuit. 
Besides,  we  had  blown  up  all  bridges 
behind  us,  which  meant  that  the  enemy 
would  be  delayed  making  pontoon  bridges 
in  order  to  cross  rivers  and  canals. 

This  bivouac  is  memorable  to  most  of 
us  because  it  was  here  that  we  got  the 
first  comfortable  meal  we  had  had  since 
we  left  the  train  ;  here,  also,  we  got  the 
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first  wash  since  we  left  Havre  a  week 
before ;  also,  we  got  eight  hours'  sleep, 
which,  to  men  who  had  never  had  more 
than  four,  and  often  only  two  hours  in  the 
twenty-four,  during  a  week  and  more,  was 
a  great  event. 

The  next  day  we  passed  quietly  in 
bivouac,  and  I  had  my  first  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  regiments,  an  opportunity  of 
which  I  was  eager  to  avail  myself.  Every- 
where I  was  received  by  our  devout  lads 
with  enthusiasm,  and  all,  even  the  most 
careless,  after  the  experiences  of  the  past 
days,  were  only  too  glad  to  talk  with  me 
on  the  deep  and  most  sacred  things  of  the 
Spirit.  Indeed,  so  settled  and  restful  was 
the  atmosphere  of  the  camp  that  I  saw 
visions  of  being  able  to  hold  services  on 
the  morrow  (Sunday,  August  30),  and 
forthwith  visited  the  Headquarters  of  the 
Division,  and  gave  particulars  to  be  pub- 
lished in  '  Orders 1  whereby  all  the  Non- 
conformists in  the  5th  Division  would  be 
enabled  to  attend  one  or  other  of  my 
services. 
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But  it  was  not  to  be  ;  it  was  hardly  dark 
when  orders  came  to  move  off  at  once, 
and  once  more  began  the  weary  trek  in 
the  darkness.  At  Carlepont  we  had  a  two- 
hours'  halt,  and  I  had  a  refreshing  sleep 
in  a  hayloft,  but  before  dawn  we  were 
again  moving  on,  passing  through  Attichy 
in  the  early  morning,  and  finally  halting 
at  Croutoy.  Here  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  getting  in  touch  with  the  13th  Infantry 
Brigade  (the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  form  the 
5th  Division).  I  had  an  especially  happy 
time  with  the  men  of  the  West  Kents, 
and  with  the  King's  Own  Yorkshire  Light 
Infantry,  in  which  Sergeant-Major  Moore 
is  acting  as  lay  pastor  of  our  little  flock. 
Though  another  Sunday  had  passed  with- 
out it  being  possible  to  hold  a  service,  I 
felt  that  nevertheless  I  had  been  enabled 
to  minister,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  the 
souls  committed  to  my  care.  That  night 
we  slept  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Aisne, 
and  I  was  fortunate  to  have  a  haycock  for 
my  bed. 

The  days  that  followed  were  but  a 
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repetition  of  those  that  had  gone  before — 
ever  the  heart-breaking  retreat — short 
nights,  long  marches,  sleeping  in  ditches 
and  hedges ;  glad  when  the  weather  was 
fine,  miserable  when  our  bed  was  a  ploughed 
field  in  the  rain.  Some  days  the  heat  was 
tropical,  and  in  contrast  the  nights  were 
arctic  ;  and  there  were  nights  when  I  was 
so  cold  that,  much  as  I  needed  sleep,  I 
have  had  to  get  up  at  intervals  and  walk 
about  to  get  warm.  Still  we  trekked 
south  until  we  began  to  wonder  if  Paris 
was  our  destination,  and  ever  as  we  marched 
the  bridges  were  blown  up  behind  us.  At 
last,  from  the  milestones  we  could  see  that 
we  were  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  finally  we  were  actually  south-east  of 
Paris.  It  was  a  trying  experience,  and 
one  calculated  to  try  the  morale  of  the  best 
of  troops,  but  our  men  stood  the  test 
magnificently. 

At  Le  Cateau  the  5th  Division  lost 
probably  more  heavily  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  British  Forces.  It  was 
entirely  due  to  the  splendid  generalship  of 
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Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien  that  we  had 
not  to  record  a  great  disaster ;  ever  since 
then  we  had  been  in  retreat,  but  it  was 
not  a  beaten,  not  even  a  seriously  dis- 
couraged army.  Constantly  the  question 
I  was  asked  was,  '  When  are  they  going 
to  let  us  halt  and  have  another  go  at  'em, 
sir  ?  '  or  ■  How  soon  do  you  think  it  will 
be  before  they  let  us  turn  and  get  a  bit 
of  our  own  back  ? '  or  '  I  suppose  it's  a 
trap  we're  leading  them  Germans  into ; 
we're  the  bait,  so  to  speak,  and  the  French 
all  this  time  are  getting  in  behind  them.' 
Oh,  but  it  was  fine  !  My  eyes  have  often 
filled  with  tears,  as  I  have  listened  to  and 
watched  them — ragged,  foot-sore,  bearded, 
dirty,  and  unkempt,  gaunt-eyed  from  lack 
of  sleep,  but  upheld  by  that  invincible 
spirit  which  is  the  glory  of  our  British 
race. 

On  Saturday,  September  5,  we  reached 
Tournan,  and  as  we  realized  that  we  were 
now  south  of  Paris,  we  wondered  what  our 
next  move  would  be.  On  the  morrow  we 
learned  that  the  retreat  was  over ;  we 
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were  turning  to  rend  the  foe  which  for  so 
long  had  followed  on  our  heels.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  men  was  tremendous  ; 
their  one  fear  was  that  the  authorities 
should  imagine  that  they  were  too  worn 
out  to  pursue  or  fight.  Their  one  desire 
was  to  take  their  share  in  the  forced 
marches  and  severe  fighting  which  such 
an  advance  must  of  necessity  mean.  *  Hang 
it  all,  sir/  one  man  said  to  me,  1  if  we  can 
do  thirty  miles  a  day  without  food  and 
sleep  in  a  retreat,  we  could  do  fifty  in  an 
advance.'  When  at  last  there  came  a 
message  from  our  Commander-in-Chief, 
Field-Marshal  Sir  John  French,  acknow- 
ledging the  magnificent  work  of  the  past 
days,  and  telling  us  that  we  were  to  '  have 
our  share  in  the  rounding  up,'  the  cheers 
were  deep  and  long. 

At  dawn  on  Sunday,  September  6,  we 
turned  our  faces  north  once  more,  and 
thanked  God  that  we  were  able  to  do  so. 
It  was  another  Sunday  without  public 
services,  but  it  was  rich  in  private  com- 
munion, on  the  march,  in  bivouac  and 
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ambulance  waggon,  and  as  at  the  close  of 
the  day  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  great-coat 
to  sleep  in  the  long  grass  by  the  roadside, 
I  thanked  God  that  He  had  honoured  me 
by  calling  me  to  such  high  service. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  MARNE 

Sunday,  September  6,  is  a  day  that  will 
long  live  in  the  memories  of  all  who  are 
privileged  to  be  members  of  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force,  for  it  was  then  that 
the  retreat  from  Mons  and  Le  Cateau  came 
to  an  end,  and  once  again  we  turned  our 
faces  northward.  There  was  a  new  spring 
in  the  men's  step  as  we  marched  through 
Tournan,  and  took  the  road  which  led 
us  through  the  midst  of  the  beautiful 
Forest  of  Crecy.  As  I  rode  along,  con- 
stantly the  men,  looking  up  from  the  ranks, 
said,  '  Good-morning,  sir.  We're  going 
in  the  right  direction  this  time.  Do  you 
think  we  shall  have  a  fight  to-day  ? ' 

The  heat  was  terrific,  and  we  were 
grateful  for  the  shade  of  the  forest  trees, 
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and  still  more  grateful  when,  towards 
mid-day,  a  halt  was  called  to  enable  the 
troops  to  have  their  mid-day  meal.  Through 
the  hottest  hours  they  rested — most  of 
them  slept.  So  long  did  we  stay  that 
my  hopes  revived  as  to  the  possibility  of 
holding  a  service,  but  the  mention  of  it 
seemed  enough,  for  even  as  I  was  making 
my  arrangements  orders  came  to  '  move 
on/ 

That  night  we  bivouacked  just  beyond 
the  little  town  of  Mortcerf,  under  the 
shadow  of  a  beautiful  old  chateau,  en- 
circled with  a  double  moat  (into  which, 
by  the  way,  one  of  our  officers  walked  in 
the  darkness,  getting  an  unwelcome  duck- 
ing in  its  stagnant  waters  and  green  slime). 
We  were  told  to  be  ready  to  move  at  a 
moment's  notice,  so  lay  on  the  roadside 
as  we  were,  fully  equipped,  and  with  only 
our  great-coats  for  warmth.  It  was  cold, 
and,  of  course,  as  things  turned  out,  we  did 
not  have  to  move  until  dawn,  so  might 
have  made  ourselves  more  comfortable. 
One  excitement  we  had  during  the  night — 
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a  sudden  burst  of  rifle  fire  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  us.  In  the  morning  we  learned 
that  a  neighbouring  infantry  regiment 
had  captured  a  patrol  of  German  (Uhlan) 
cavalry  scouts. 

All  day  we  marched,  ahead  of  us  the 
boom  of  guns,  through  deserted  villages, 
wrecked  and  looted  by  the  German  troops. 
In  some  places  the  scattered  bottles  told 
of  a  great  carousal.  In  others  timid  pea- 
sants crept  from  their  hiding-places  and 
told  of  nameless  crimes  committed  by 
German  soldiery,  the  most  merciful  of  which 
was  cold-blooded  murder.  In  some  villages 
little  or  no  damage  had  been  done,  and  all 
houses  occupied  by  women  and  children 
were  unmolested — on  the  doors  of  houses 
you  could  read  in  German  the  chalked 
inscription,  '  This  house  must  not  be  des- 
troyed ;  there  are  none  but  helpless 
women  and  children  within.'  One  won- 
dered at  the  difference ;  the  explanation 
appeared  to  be  that  with  the  main  body, 
under  the  eyes  of  responsible  officers,  ex- 
cesses were  not  permitted,  but  small  parties 
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on  outpost,  probably  commanded  by  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  Uhlan  patrols 
were  chiefly  responsible  for  deeds  which 
will  for  ever  leave  a  stain  on  the  fair  name 
of  the  German  Army. 

As  the  day  advanced  we  heard  heavy 
firing  in  the  distance,  and  learned  that  the 
3rd  Division  was  seriously  engaged,  and, 
though  driving  the  enemy  back,  were 
doing  it  at  no  small  cost.  Later  we  met 
the  Irish  Horse  just  coming  out  of  action, 
but  in  high  spirits,  for  they  had  with  them 
some  eighty  German  prisoners ;  and  to- 
wards evening  we  were  told  that  in  the 
first  phase  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  the 
advantage  was  with  the  Allies.  At  a  late 
hour  we  bivouacked  at  Pontmoulin  (near 
Coulommiers),  and  at  once  lay  down  to 
sleep,  knowing  our  rest  was  not  for  long. 

At  4.30  a.m.  we  were  again  advancing, 
and  how  cold  and  stiff  we  felt  only  those 
can  tell  who  have  slept  in  a  ploughed  field 
in  autumn,  with  no  covering  but  the  starlit 
sky.  In  the  little  town  of  Doue  I  was  told 
that  a  motor-cyclist  scout  had  been  shot 
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during  the  night,  and  was  awaiting  burial. 
And  here  let  me  say  that  no  braver  or  more 
useful  men  are  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Force  than  the  motor-cyclist  scouts  and 
dispatch-riders.  Most  of  them  young 
fellows  of  good  family,  many  of  them  under- 
graduates from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
they  are  rendering  a  service  calling  for  iron 
nerve,  great  intelligence,  and  infinite  re- 
source ;  and  the  way  in  which  they  have 
risen  to  the  occasion  has  already  called 
forth  the  praise  and  personal  commenda- 
tion of  every  General  Officer  in  the  field. 

I  found  the  brave  lad  lying  in  a  cottage 
in  the  village.  Peasants  told  me  that  in 
the  darkness  he  had  lost  his  way,  and 
had  actually  ridden  through  two  villages 
occupied  by  the  Germans  until  he  was 
brought  to  a  stand  at  Doue  with  a  bullet 
through  his  heart.  As  soon  as  the  Germans 
retired  the  villagers  had  lifted  him  tenderly 
into  the  cottage,  straightened  the  fine  young 
limbs  into  decent  restfulness,  and  covered 
him  with  a  clean  white  sheet.  I  found  him, 
a  bunch  of  newly  gathered  flowers  on  his 
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breast,  his  face  calm  and  determined,  but 
looking  strangely  young. 

He  was  carried  to  his  last  long  rest  by  old 
men  belonging  to  the  village — there  were 
no  young  men,  for  all  were  serving  with 
the  Army — and  as  we  passed  through  the 
streets  women  came  from  the  houses  and 
laid  flowers  upon  the  bier.  Up  the  steep 
road  we  toiled,  with  many  a  stop  to  rest 
the  ancient  bearers ;  ahead  boomed  the 
heavy  guns  in  action,  and  below  we  could 
see  the  infantry  advancing  to  the  attack. 
At  last  we  reached  the  hill-top,  crowned 
by  its  little  church  and  peaceful  graveyard. 
We  laid  him  in  his  shallow  grave,  the 
peasants  with  heads  uncovered,  listening 
with  reverence  to  the  grand  words  of  the 
Burial  Service  in  a  language  they  did  not 
understand. 

Before  the  service  was  over  shrapnel  was 
bursting  on  the  hill,  and  silently  the  pea- 
sants crept  to  the  wall  for  shelter,  their 
heads  still  uncovered.  As  the  final '  Amen  ' 
fell  from  my  lips,  and  I  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  down  on  all  that  was  left  of  that 
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fine  young  manhood,  one  of  the  old  men, 
forgetting  his  fear  of  the  thundering  guns, 
stepped  to  the  graveside,  and,  as  he  cast 
earth  upon  the  prone  body  with  his  hands, 
with  wonderful  dignity  he  addressed  the 
sleeper.  As  far  as  I  could  understand  his 
words  he  said,  '  You  are  a  brave  man,  and 
our  friend.  You  have  given  your  life  for 
our  country.  We  thank  you.  May  you 
sleep  well  in  the  earth  of  beautiful  France/ 
and  the  others  said  '  Amen.' 

When  I  again  rejoined  the  ambulance  I 
found  the  bearers  moving  off,  under  com- 
mand of  Major  Goldsmith,  R.A.M.C.,  to 
get  into  touch  with  the  fighting  line,  so  that 
they  might  carry  out  the  wounded,  and 
send  them  back  in  the  ambulance  waggons 
to  the  dressing-station  which  had  been 
established  in  Doue ;  so  I  joined  myself  to 
them  and  went  forward. 

The  firing  ahead  was  now  simply  terrific. 
At  a  farmhouse,  which  the  previous  evening 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Germans,  and 
which  bore  disgraceful  signs  of  their  oc- 
cupation, we  left  Major  Fawcett,  R.A.M.C., 
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in  charge  of  an  advance  dressing-station, 
and  continued  on  our  way.  We  passed 
a  cavalry  ambulance  already  loaded  with 
wounded,  for  the  cavalry  had  been  very 
heavily  engaged  ;  then  infantry  in  reserve, 
sheltering  in  a  cornfield,  and  last  the  Field 
Artillery  in  action. 

Then  for  a  while  we  halted,  and  under 
the  shelter  of  a  barn  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
battle  spread  out  before  us.  Far  away 
on  the  opposite  hills,  with  the  aid  of  field- 
glasses,  we  could  see  a  dense  column  of 
German  infantry,  our  shells  bursting  among 
them  ;  in  the  valley  below  we  could  hear 
our  infantry  at  work.  The  enemy's  rear- 
guard were  holding  the  bridge,  and  our 
men  were  striving  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  river  ;  overhead  was  the  hum  of  the 
reconnoitring  aeroplanes  ;  and  to  our  right 
was  a  picturesque  village  surrounded  by 
orchards  being  heavily  shelled  by  the 
enemy. 

Later  we  moved  in  that  direction,  for 
we  knew  the  4th  Division  was  there,  and 
we  feared  heavy  casualties.     Our  expecta- 
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tion  was  realized ;  soon  our  waggons  were 
full,  and  we  had  to  send  for  other  ambu- 
lances to  come  to  our  aid.  Then  back  to 
the  dressing-station,  where  the  wounded 
were  attended  to,  such  operations  per- 
formed as  were  necessary  to  the  saving 
of  life,  and  then  the  injured  men  were 
conveyed  to  the  motor  -  lorries  which 
had  brought  up  the  day's  supplies,  and 
were  about  to  return  to  railhead  for  more 
stores. 

The  Germans  were  now  in  full  retreat, 
and  we  were  pressing  them  hard,  and  there 
followed  a  weary  march  down  a  precipitous 
hill  into  St.  Cyr,  up  an  equally  precipitous 
hill  through  vineyards,  orchards,  and 
quaintly  picturesque  villages  ;  and  every- 
where we  saw  signs  of  the  German  occu- 
pation— wrecked  houses,  filthy  bivouacs, 
and  villagers  with  sad  stories  to  tell. 
Skirting  the  town  of  St.  Ouen,  we  finally 
bivouacked  about  midnight  in  a  field  of 
clover  near  Rougeville. 

Wednesday  saw  us  again  moving  oft  at 
dawn  to  the  music  of  the  guns,  and  we  were 
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told  that  the  enemy  had  reached  a  position 
which  they  were  sure  to  hold,  and  from 
which  we  could  not  expect  to  dislodge 
them  without  heavy  loss.  The  Rev.  D.  P. 
Winnifrith  had  to  remain  behind  to  bury  an 
officer,  who  had  died  of  his  wounds  during 
the  night,  so  I  was  deprived  of  my  usual 
companion  in  my  rides  abroad.  In  the 
town  of  Saacy  the  people  told  us  of  a 
wounded  Uhlan  that  they  were  caring 
for,  so  we  went  to  the  house,  dressed  his 
wounds,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  motor- 
lorries  to  be  forwarded  to  some  General 
Hospital  at  the  base. 

At  Saacy  a  dressing-station  was  formed, 
and  waggons  and  bearers  went  on  up  the 
steep  hill  towards  Montreuil ;  but  soon  the 
waggons  were  stopped  and  told  that  for 
the  present  they  could  go  no  farther, 
and  the  bearers  continued  on  their  way 
carrying  the  stretchers.  At  the  top  of 
the  hill  they  divided,  one  party,  under 
Major  Richards,  taking  a  path  into  the 
dense  woods  on  the  left,  whilst  Major 
Goldsmith  with  his  party  remained  with 
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the  artillery,  who  were  being  heavily 
shelled. 

I  elected  to  go  with  Major  Richards,  and 
we  followed  the  narrow  track  which  the 
Royal  Engineers  had  cut  through  the  dense 
undergrowth,  until  at  last  we  came  up  with 
the  14th  Brigade.  What  was  happening 
it  was  difficult  to  discover,  for  the  trees 
hid  everything  from  our  view.  Like  cease- 
less thunder  there  came  to  us  the  noise  of 
the  guns ;  above  was  the  deep  hum  of  a 
German  aeroplane,  of  which  we  got  occa- 
sional glimpses  through  the  tangled  branches 
overhead ;  once  and  again  the  sudden 
rip-rip-rip  of  a  machine  gun — the  infantry 
had  come  to  a  gap  in  the  trees,  and  were 
letting  the  enemy  have  it.  And  silently, 
in  single  file,  the  regiments  worked  their 
way  through  the  trees,  down  a  steep  hill, 
up  another,  until  the  shell  were  passing  over 
our  heads — it  seemed  that,  screened  by  the 
thicket,  we  had  advanced  nearer  to  the 
enemy' s  lines  than  they  realized. 

At  last  we  emerged  into  the  sunshine 
again,  and  found  ourselves  upon  an  open 
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road  skirting  the  foot  of  a  steep  grassy 
slope  crowned  with  trees,  and  in  these  trees 
we  were  told  the  Germans  were  in  force. 
At  once  the  silent  infantry  started  to  climb, 
and  we  were  told  that  we  must  go  no  farther 
but  wait  until  word  came  to  us  that  stretchers 
were  wanted.  Meanwhile  General  Rolt 
(commanding  the  14th  Infantry  Brigade) 
and  his  staff  had  taken  up  their  position  on 
the  road  ;  and  they  had  hardly  done  so 
when  the  wood  through  which  we  had  just 
passed  was  swept  by  a  perfect  hurricane 
of  lead — it  was  searched  from  end  to  end 
by  German  shrapnel.  Had  it  been  five 
minutes  earlier  the  brigade  must  have  been 
almost  annihilated,  for  the  bullets  rained 
amongst  the  trees  like  hail. 

Lieutenant  W.  S.  Danks,R.A.M.C.  (an  Old 
Leysian),  with  whom  I  had  been  marching 
for  part  of  the  time  in  the  woods,  passed 
me  with  a  cheery  greeting.  He  was  fol- 
lowing the  infantry  up  the  hill,  as  he  had 
been  detached  from  the  ambulance  for 
the  day  to  do  duty  with  a  regiment  whose 
doctor  was  missing.    Within  half  an  hour 
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he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans, taken  whilst  attending  to  a  wounded 
officer,  and  kept  by  them  to  care  for  the 
wounded  British  who  were  prisoners.  In 
him  we  lost  one  of  the  most  popular  mem- 
bers of  our  mess,  and  we  still  hope  that 
he  will  soon  be  permitted  to  return  to  us; 

Then  the  shrapnel  swept  the  road ;  the 
bearers  scattered  in  all  directions ;  for 
a  moment  I  thought  General  Rolt  and  his 
staff  were  wiped  out,  but  all  reached  cover 
in  safety.  For  myself,  I  leaned  close  against 
the  high  bank,  whilst  in  the  bush  just 
above  my  head  the  bullets  rattled  like 
rain,  and  the  leaves  and  twigs  fell  round 
me  in  a  shower,  but  the  danger  was  not 
for  long.  '  Stretcher-bearers  !  '  came  the 
shout  down  the  hill,  and  Major  Richards 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  the  first  squad 
followed  him. 

My  task  for  a  time  was  to  direct  the 
bearers,  and  I  was  filled  with  admiration 
as  the  men  faced  the  hillside  and  what 
waited  for  them  in  the  woods  above.  Re- 
member,  these  were  not  fighting  men, 
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who  carried  arms,  and  they  could  take  no 
cover,  for  they  had  the  stretcher  to  carry 
with  its  suffering  load.  I  never  admired 
the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  as  I  did 
that  day  on  the  hills  above  Pisseloup 
and  Montreuil.  '  Next  squad  !  '  I  would 
shout,  and  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
or  sign  of  fear,  they  would  take  their 
stretchers  and  climb  the  hill. 

Now  Major  Richards  was  in  the  road 
dressing  the  wounds  of  those  brought  in  ; 
and  working  with  equal  bravery  and  almost 
a  surgeon's  skill  good  Sergeant-Major 
Spowage  laboured  at  his  side.  Later  they 
were  j  oined  by  Lieutenant  Tasker ,  R . A . M .C ., 
and  still  the  wounded  streamed  down 
from  the  hills  above.  How  those  doctors 
and  the  orderlies  worked !  That  day,  at  the 
cross  roads  near  Pisseloup,  I  saw  some  of 
the  best  work  done  that  has  ever  been 
accomplished  in  the  field,  and  none  seemed 
to  realize  that  they  were  doing  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

Meanwhile  the  question  was,  how  were 
the  ambulance  waggons  which  we  had 
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left  miles  behind  to  get  to  us,  or  even 
to  learn  that  we  needed  them  ?  I  studied 
the  map,  and  finally  decided  on  a  road 
which  I  thought  would  be  safe,  but  General 
Rolt  said  'No;  it  is  swept  by  German 
shrapnel/  Finally  I  was  able  to  make 
the  attempt,  and  fear  of  shell  and  bullet, 
had  the  need  of  the  wounded  not  been 
enough,  would  have  kept  me  from  lingering 
on  my  way.  But  my  gallop  along  the 
deserted  road  was  accomplished  without 
hurt,  and  with  no  adventure,  save  the 
occasional  whistle  of  a  bullet  from  the 
rifle  of  some  German  sniper,  who  was 
firing  at  too  long  a  range  to  be  effective. 
The  German  artillery  had  evidently  been 
silenced,  and  later  I  learned  that  our 
gunners  had  completely  annihilated  the 
battery  which  had  done  us  so  much  mis- 
chief during  the  day. 

At  last  Saacy  was  reached,  and  here  I 
found  the  15th  Field  Ambulance,  their 
waggons  standing  empty  and  waiting ;  so 
I  started  them  on  their  way  to  help  Major 
Richards,  and  continued  on  my  way  up  the 
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steep  hill,  to  which  I  learned  that  the 
14th  Field  Ambulance  had  now  moved. 
When  they  were  found,  and  the  route 
pointed  on  a  map  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  waggons,  my  task  was  done,  and  for 
the  first  time  I  realized  how  tired  and 
hungry  I  was,  for  by  this  time  it  was  dark, 
and  I  had  eaten  nothing  since  dawn. 
About  150  wounded,  many  with  injuries 
of  a  very  serious  character,  were  brought 
in  during  the  night  from  the  14th  Brigade 
alone,  for  it  was  at  the  point  where  they 
attacked  that  the  resistance  had  been  most 
severe. 

I  spent  the  night,  when  at  last  I  got  to 
rest,  upon  a  mossy  bank  in  the  dense 
wood,  and  never  have  I  slept  more  soundly 
or  sweetly,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  raining  hard  all  night,  and  the 
trees  did  not  screen  us  from  it  for  long. 

Dawn  saw  us  still  advancing,  but  this 
day  my  work  was  not  with  the  troops 
fighting  ahead  or  with  the  ambulance ; 
it  was  with  those  who  searched  the  battle- 
field for  the  dead.    The  Rev.  D.  P.  Winni- 
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frith  and  myself  worked  together.  Our 
work  I  am  not  going  to  describe  in  detail. 
Some  few  wounded  we  found  who  had  lain 
out  all  night  in  the  rain,  and  whom  it  had 
been  impossible  to  find  in  the  dark.  Their 
sufferings  must  have  been  terrible,  but 
I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  complaint  from 
a  single  man. 

In  field,  garden,  orchard,  and  vineyard 
— just  where  they  had  fallen — we  laid 
the  dead  to  rest.  Sometimes  a  single 
man,  sometimes  two  or  three  together. 
But  at  last  we  reached  the  hilltop  crowned 
with  trees,  and  here  we  found  signs  of 
a  fight  almost  beyond  belief — such  a  hurri- 
cane of  lead  had  passed  through  the  wood 
that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  tree- 
trunk  unscarred  by  it.  Here  our  dead  lay 
thick — Surrey,  Manchester,  Suffolk,  Dorset, 
and  Cornishmen ;  in  one  grave  we  buried 
two  officers  and  eighteen  men,  and  alto- 
gether we  buried  forty-one. 

Through  the  wood,  and  we  were  in  a 
narrow  field  with  woods  on  its  farther  side. 
We  paced  the  distance — 120  yards  it  was — 
5 
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and  in  this  other  wood  lay  the  German 
dead.  At  this  point  the  contending  parties 
had  only  been  120  yards  apart !  Think 
of  it,  firing  with  modern  arms  of  precision 
at  that  close  range.  The  brave  German 
dead  we  also  laid  to  rest.  Then  we  moved 
on,  continuing  our  sad  search.  To  our 
right  we  could  see  the  dummy  guns  the 
enemy  had  erected  to  deceive  our  gunners, 
and  round  them  the  ground  was  scarred 
and  torn — had  the  guns  been  real  they 
could  not  have  remained  in  action  for  five 
minutes  under  such  a  fire. 

Farther  to  the  left  we  found  what  re- 
mained of  the  real  guns,  which  in  spite  of 
their  ruse  our  gunners  had  at  last  discovered 
and  utterly  destroyed.  Around  them  were 
heaped  the  German  dead — from  eighty  to 
ninety  men — and  later  I  learned  from  a 
German  artillery  officer,  who  was  picked 
up  wounded  by  our  men,  that  of  the  whole 
battery  there  was  only  one  man  who  was 
unhurt ;  most  were  killed,  the  rest  wounded. 
This  same  officer  was  full  of  professional 
admiration  for  our  gunners,  though  he 
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himself  had  lost  a  limb,  and  declared  that 
our  heavy  batteries  outclassed,  both  in 
range  and  in  effect,  any  guns  that  the 
Germans  had  as  yet  got  in  the  field — a  fact 
that  we  ourselves  already  knew,  but  were 
pleased  to  hear  acknowledged  by  such  an 
authority. 

These  dead,  and  other  German  dead  that 
we  passed  by  the  roadside,  we  were  obliged 
to  leave  for  the  peasantry  to  bury,  for  it 
was  getting  late,  and  the  column  had  been 
steadily  advancing  all  day,  and  was  now 
miles  away.  Once  we  stopped  by  the 
roadside,  and  a  shallow  grave  was  dug 
in  an  orchard,  and  there  we  laid  to  rest 
a  sergeant  of  the  West  Kent  Regiment, 
marking  the  grave — as  we  did  all  the 
others — with  a  rude  cross,  the  villagers 
promising  that  the  graves  of  all  the  brave 
British  men  who  had  given  their  lives  for 
France  should  be  tended  with  the  same 
care  as  those  of  their  own  loved  ones. 

At  a  late  hour,  having  rejoined  our 
ambulance,  we  bivouacked  on  top  of  a 
windy  hill  in  the  rain,  and  sheltered  as 
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best  we  could  behind  a  haystack,  and  waited 
for  the  dawn. 

On  Friday  the  nth,  with  the  beginnings 
of  day,  the  pursuit  continued,  but  no 
longer  to  the  music  of  the  guns.  The 
Battle  of  the  Marne,  which  had  lasted 
from  September  6  to  10  inclusive,  was 
over,  and  the  enemy  were  retreating  in 
all  haste  to  take  up  a  strong  position  on 
the  banks  of  the  River  Aisne.  We  pressed 
them  hard ;  on  every  hand  were  signs 
of  a  hasty  retreat ;  on  the  road  and  in 
the  fields  lay  their  unburied  dead,  and  by 
hundreds  they  came  in  and  surrendered 
themselves  as  prisoners  ;  and  the  villagers 
told  us  of  men  dead  beat  and  dispirited. 

And  we  could  understand  that  such  must 
be  the  case,  for  the  rain  was  coming  down 
in  sheets,  and  we  who  were  an  advancing 
and  victorious  army  did  not  feel  too 
exhilarated.  I  myself  was  feeling,  as 
'  Tommy 1  would  say,  '  Regularly  fed  up/ 
when  I  was  reproved  by  the  greeting  of 
one  of  our  Methodist  lads  :  '  Good  after- 
noon, sir.    It's  what  you  might  call  grow- 
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ing  weather,  ain't  it  ?  But  when  I  feel 
inclined  to  grumble  like,  I  remember  that 
God  helps  a  chap  not  only  to  face  great 
dangers  like  wot  we  did  at  Le  Cateau, 
but  the  little  things  as  well.  So  wot's 
the  odds  if  we  are  wet  ?  Keep  on  smiling, 
that's  my  motto/ 


* 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  AISNE 

The  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne 
brought  no  rest  to  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force.  The  enemy  was  in  full  retreat, 
and,  if  possible,  they  must  be  kept  on  the 
run,  so,  doggedly,  we  followed  at  their 
heels.  How  the  weary,  hard-tried  infantry 
kept  at  it  was  nothing  less  than  miraculous. 
Rarely  have  troops  been  so  tried,  for  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  men  who 
now  pursued  were  the  same  who  had  passed 
through  the  privations  and  horrors  of  the 
retreat  from  Mons,  and  they  had  not  rested, 
or  even  had  proper  hours  of  sleep,  since 
they  had  landed  in  France. 

It  was  a  devastated  country  through 
which  we  passed — ruined  villages,  trampled 

vineyards,  wrecked  farmhouses,  and  con- 
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stantly  by  the  roadside  the  still,  grey-clad 
figure  of  a  German  soldier  who  had  fought 
his  last  fight.  The  almost  tropical  heat 
of  the  previous  days  had  changed  to  driving 
rain  and  bitter  cold ;  the  roads  were  churned 
into  deep  mud  by  the  passing  of  thousands 
of  horses,  men,  guns,  and  transport,  and 
at  night  most  of  us  found  no  better  bivouac 
than  a  field  of  turnips,  and  were  thankful 
if  it  had  a  hedge  under  which  we  could  crawl 
to  shelter  from  the  rain. 

Saturday,  September  12,  is  memorable 
to  the  members  of  14th  Field  Ambulance, 
for  it  was  then  that,  for  the  first  time  during 
the  campaign,  they  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
a  '  billet.'  We  marched  into  the  little  town 
of  Chacrise  at  dusk,  the  rain  coming  down 
in  sheets,  and  were  told  we  were  at  liberty 
to  find  shelter  in  the  houses,  stables,  and 
barns,  and  make  ourselves  comfortable 
for  the  night.  My  billet  was  in  the  house 
of  an  old  couple,  all  of  whose  sons  were 
away  fighting,  and  whose  joy  it  was  to 
make  my  comrades  and  self  as  comfortable 
as  they  could.    Everything  they  had  was 
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placed  at  our  disposal,  and  we  spent  a 
delightful  evening  by  the  great  open  fire 
in  their  quaint,  old-fashioned  kitchen,  and 
later  I  made  my  bed  on  the  tiled  floor  in 
front  of  the  same  fire. 

But  even  here  we  were  not  permitted 
to  forget  that  we  were  on  active  service, 
for  a  seriously  wounded  Hussar  was  brought 
in,  and  he  had  at  once  to  be  attended  to. 
Whilst  on  reconnaissance  with  his  regiment 
he  had  been  shot  through  the  abdomen, 
and  had  actually  galloped  two  miles  in 
that  condition  to  where  he  knew  the 
ambulance  was  billeted,  with  the  result 
that  his  serious  injury  was  greatly  aggra- 
vated. The  medical  officer  who  examined 
him  returned  with  a  grave  face,  reporting, 
'  I  fear  that  ride  has  finished  him.  His 
only  chance  is  for  us  to  operate  at  once.' 
Hastily  the  little  parlour  of  the  farmhouse 
was  converted  into  an  operating-room, 
and  the  surgeons  started  their  grim  but 
merciful  work.  But  it  was  in  vain.  The 
Rev.  D.  P.  Winnifrith  was  with  him  at 
the  end,  and  at  dawn  he  was  laid  to  rest 
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in  the  cemetery  of  the  little  church  below 
the  hill. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  but  was  by 
no  means  a  day  of  rest,  for  then  began 
that  long-drawn-out  battle,  or  series  of 
battles,  which  is  not  yet  ended,  and  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  is  called  the 
Battle  of  the  Aisne.  At  3.30  a.m.  we  were 
on  the  move,  at  dawn  the  heavy  guns  came 
into  action,  and  later  we  learned  that  the 
cavalry  were  in  touch  with  the  enemy. 
The  rain  had  cleared  off,  but  the  wind  was 
keen  and  searching ;  my  horse  went  dead 
lame,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  I  had  to 
trudge  through  the  ankle-deep  mud. 

At  midday  we  reached  the  beautiful 
little  town  of  Serches,  surrounded  by  steep, 
pine-clad  hills,  and  here  the  three  ambu- 
lances of  the  5th  Division  were  '  parked  ' 
in  a  meadow ;  houses  were  occupied  as 
temporary  hospitals  and  dressing-stations, 
and  after  a  hurried  meal  the  stretcher 
parties  started  to  look  for  and  bring  in 
the  wounded.  The  noise  of  battle  was  now 
deafening,  and  through  the  roar  of  artillery 
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and  the  bursts  of  rifle  fire  could  be  heard  the 
regular  rip-rip-tip  of  the  Maxims,  which 
told  that  the  infantry  must  be  in  close 
touch  with  the  enemy. 

In  company  with  Majors  Goldsmith 
and  Fawcett,  and  the  bearers  of  No.  14, 
I  went  forward  in  the  direction  of  that 
awe-inspiring  din,  and  as  we  advanced  we 
learned  that  our  whole  strength  was  being 
hurled  upon  the  German  line  in  order  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  River  Aisne.  In 
the  village  of  Jury  we  halted  the  bearers 
and  rode  on  to  reconnoitre.  Soon  we  were 
passing  through  batteries  which  were  hotly 
engaged,  and  from  a  hillside  got  a  bird's- 
eye- view  of  the  infantry  fighting  in  the  plain 
below,  but  soon  decided  that  for  the  present 
it  was  impossible  for  the  bearers  to  reach 
the  wounded,  who  we  knew  must  now  be 
there  in  great  numbers. 

Still  the  dreadful  noise  of  battle,  and 
the  bursting  of  shell  in  the  midst  of  the 
batteries  we  had  just  passed.  Overhead 
a  German  and  a  British  aeroplane  were 
engaged  in  an  exciting  duel,  and  at  the 
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same  time  both  sides  seemed  to  be  shelling 
them.  As  we  watched  with  strained  eyes 
the  German  gave  a  sudden  lurch  and  ap- 
peared to  be  falling,  then  turned  and 
lolloped  away  like  a  lame  duck,  dropping 
as  it  flew,  and  just  managed  to  land  within 
its  own  lines,  closely  pursued  by  our  burst- 
ing shrapnel — the  British  airman  was 
victorious. 

Then  came  tidings — *  the  Germans  have 
been  driven  from  their  first  line  of  trenches, 
and  have  crossed  the  river,  blowing  up 
the  bridges  behind  them/  and  a  bridging 
train  of  the  Royal  Engineers  wrent  rumbling 
by  at  the  gallop  with  their  great  pontoons, 
advancing  to  bridge  the  river,  so  that  the 
infantry  might  continue  their  pursuit. 

Five  hundred  yards  from  the  river  we 
found  an  advance  dressing-station,  and 
meanwhile  Colonel  Crawford  had  pushed 
on  his  ambulance  (No.  14),  and  had  es- 
tablished his  headquarters  in  the  village  of 
Jury,  where  was  ample  accommodation  in 
great  barns  for  the  wounded  and  for  his 
own  men,  whilst  in  a  farmhouse  a  room 
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had  been  converted  into  an  operating-room 
which  would  have  been  a  credit  to  any 
hospital.  Then  darkness ;  but  still  the 
dreadful  noise  of  battle,  and  rain  which 
was  tropical  in  its  violence. 

Our  arrangements  were  hardly  complete 
before  the  ambulance  waggons  from  the 
advance  dressing-station  began  to  roll  in 
with  their  loads  of  mutilated  men.  '  And 
still/  they  said,  '  the  bearers  are  bringing 
them  in  as  fast  as  they  can  across  the  heavy, 
rain-soaked  fields,  for  Majors  Richards 
and  Fawcett  have  crossed  the  river  on 
the  Engineers'  rafts,  and  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  fighting  infantry/ 

All  through  the  night  the  bridging  train 
worked  at  their  bridges,  whilst  a  Field 
Company  of  Royal  Engineers,  with  pontoon 
rafts,  ferried  the  fighting  troops  over  the 
river,  and  all  night  long  the  German  guns 
searched  the  valley,  striving  to  prevent 
the  work,  but  when  day  dawned  the  whole 
fighting  force  of  the  5th  Division  had  crossed 
the  Aisne.  With  the  coming  of  day  the 
firing  was  redoubled,  and  still  the  ceaseless 
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pouring  rain,  and  we  were  told  that  the 
enemy  had  fallen  back  upon  a  range  of 
hills,  where  they  were  strongly  entrenched, 
a  position  which  had  been  rendered  well- 
nigh  impregnable  by  weeks  of  ceaseless 
preparation.  This  our  infantry  were  about 
to  attack. 

Later  in  the  day  I  paid  a  visit  to  our 
advance  dressing-station,  and  arrived  to 
find  Major  Fawcett  and  Major  Richards 
just  starting  out  with  their  bearers.  We 
got  as  far  as  the  pontoon  raft,  by  which 
we  had  hoped  to  cross  the  river,  but  here 
were  stopped.  '  There  are  plenty  of 
wounded  and  dead,'  they  said,  '  but  they 
can  only  be  reached  by  crossing  an  open 
plain,  over  which  nothing  can  pass  alive  ; 
you  must  wait  until  dark/ 

Later  we  got  into  touch  with  some  of 
the  infantry,  and  the  wounded  began  to 
trickle  in ;  then  the  darkness,  and  for 
the  stretcher-bearers  serious  work  began. 
They  had  to  carry  the  wounded  a  distance 
of  over  two  miles  across  ploughed  fields, 
sodden  with  rain,  in  darkness  black  as  the 
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grave ;  and  from  sunset  till  dawn  they 
kept  at  their  work  with  never  a  word  of 
complaint.  Truly  there  are  no  braver 
or  more  self-sacrificing  men  in  this  army 
than  the  orderlies  and  stretcher-bearers 
of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  advanced  dressing- 
station,  and  in  Jury,  the  doctors  were 
hard  at  work.  I  never  saw  better  arrange- 
ments, or,  indeed,  arrangements  half  as 
good,  as  those  which  Colonel  Crawford 
and  his  officers  made  at  Jury.  Many 
an  officer  and  man,  during  this  and  the 
following  days,  who  owe  their  lives  to  the 
surgical  skill  of  Captain  Lindsay  and 
Lieutenants  Tasker  and  Clark,  could  not 
possibly  have  been  saved  but  for  the 
careful  preparation  beforehand,  and  the 
almost  ideal  operating-theatre  into  which 
the  room  in  that  little  farmhouse  had  been 
converted.  All  through  the  night  they 
laboured  at  the  operating-tables  '  lopping 
the  limb  to  save  the  life/  and  it  was  not 
until  dawn,  when  for  a  time  the  incoming 
stream  of  casualties  was  stayed,  that  they 
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were  able  to  snatch  a  brief  sleep.  During 
the  night  over  150  men  had  passed  through 
their  hands. 

But  the  carrying  of  the  wounded  out  of 
action,  the  dressing  of  their  wounds,  and, 
when  absolutely  necessary,  operating,  is 
by  no  means  all  that  has  to  be  done  by  a 
Field  Ambulance.  For  from  the  operating- 
room  the  wounded  were  carried  to  barns 
strewn  with  clean  straw,  where  nursing 
orderlies  watched  over  them  and  refreshed 
them  with  hot  beef  tea,  &c;  and  it  is  here 
that  the  chaplain  has  one  of  his  best  oppor- 
tunities of  service.  Later,  when  rested  and 
refreshed,  the  injured  men  have  again  to 
be  placed  in  the  ambulance  waggons,  con- 
veyed to  1  refilling  point '  (the  point  where 
the  motor-lorries  which  bring  supplies 
to  the  fighting  force  transfer  their  loads  to 
the  regimental  supply  waggons),  and  there 
be  transferred  to  the  empty  lorries  returning 
to  railhead. 

This  has  to  be  done  every  night,  for  the 
Field  Ambulance  accompanies  the  fighting 
force,  is  constantly  on  the  move,  and  can- 
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not  be  cumbered  with  sick,  as  its  ambulance 
waggons  may  be  required  for  fresh  casualties 
at  any  moment.  Sometimes  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reach  the  motor-lorries  in  time, 
and  the  order  to  march  comes  before  we 
have  '  evacuated '  our  sick ;  then  a  house 
is  converted  into  a  temporary  hospital, 
a  medical  officer  and  nursing  orderlies 
are  left  behind  in  charge,  with  orders  to 
rejoin  the  column  as  best  they  can  when 
they  have  sent  their  sick  down  to  the  base 
— which  often  means  that  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  us  for  days. 

All  through  Tuesday  the  fight  still  raged 
on,  though  now  our  men  had  been  enabled 
to  entrench  themselves,  and  casualties 
were  not  so  heavy.  Hearing  that  at  a 
farm  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  near  the 
village  of  St.  Marguerite,  there  were  dead 
waiting  burial,  and  about  fifty  wounded, 
I  rode  in  that  direction,  crossing  the  pon- 
toon bridge  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
Royal  Engineers.  When  I  reached  the  open 
plain  of  which  we  had  been  told  the  previous 
day,  I  paused,  and,  seeing  an  artillery 
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officer  in  command  of  some  ammunition 
waggons,  which  were  sheltering  in  a  little 
plantation,  I  asked,  '  Is  it  safe  to  cross  ?  ' 
He  grinned.  '  .Well,  Padre,  nothing  on  this 
side  of  the  river  can  exactly  be  called 
safe,  but  they  have  not  shelled  these  parti- 
cular fields  for  over  two  hours,  and  the 
stretcher-bearers  crossed  just  now  without 
drawing  fire.' 

I  thought  that  was  good  enough,  so 
started  to  trot  gently  across  the  open. 
I  had  covered  about  half  the  distance  when 
there  came  the  ominous  shriek  of  a  shell 
in  flight ;  in  a  few  seconds  shrapnel  was 
bursting  all  around  me,  and  I  confess  I 
thought  my  last  hour  had  come.  Lying 
flat  on  my  horse  I  drove  the  spurs  in,  and 
let  her  go  for  all  she  was  worth.  It  was 
a  mad  gallop,  and  it  was  with  feelings  of 
devout  thankfulness  to  God  that  at  last 
I  drew  rein  in  a  little  wood  near  the  farm  I 
was  seeking. 

Here  I  met  the  General  Commanding  the 
14th  Brigade  (General  Rolt),  and  for  a 
while  stayed  chatting  with  him  and  his 
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staff.  Through  our  field-glasses  we 
watched  the  effect  of  our  shell  on  the  wood- 
clad  hills  which  were  held  by  the  enemy, 
and  once  or  twice  saw  bodies  of  German 
troops  making  desperate  dashes  across 
openings  in  the  trees,  which  were  simply 
swept  by  our  shrapnel. 

When  I  reached  the  farmhouse  which 
the  regimental  doctors  had  made  their 
headquarters,  and  into  which  they  had 
gathered  the  wounded  men  belonging  to 
the  regiments  to  which  they  were  attached, 
I  found  it  could  only  be  entered  from  the 
back,  the  road  in  front  being  so  swept  by 
the  enemy's  rifle,  machine,  and  shrapnel 
fire  that  no  man  could  stand  upon  it  and 
live.  Inside  I  was  met  by  a  scene  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe — a  scene  all  too 
familiar  to  doctors  and  chaplains  on  service 
— the  wounded  fresh  from  the  fight,  grimed, 
unkempt,  bloodstained,  and  many  of  them 
maimed  for  life.  Fifty  in  all  were  gathered 
there  ;  some  were  dying.  Others  were  in 
the  trenches,  whom  it  would  be  impossible 
to  reach  until  after  dark. 
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I  did  what  little  I  could — and  it  seemed 
wofully  little  in  such  a  case — and  then,  in 
the  high-walled  orchard,  laid  an  officer 
and  four  men  in  their  last  long  resting- 
place.  As  I  read  the  glorious  words  of 
our  Burial  Service,  there  were  few  of  those 
who  gathered  round  the  grave  who  could 
hear  my  voice,  so  deafening  was  the  artillery 
fire,  but  all  stood  with  heads  uncovered 
and  reverently  bowed.  And  when  the 
service  was  ended  some  constructed  a  rude 
cross  to  mark  their  comrades'  resting-place, 
whilst  others,  with  flowers  picked  in  the 
farm  garden,  hid  the  mound  of  brown  earth 
with  a  coverlet  of  red  and  blue  and  gold 
and  white. 

Then  gathering  round  me,  man  after 
man  of  the  East  Surrey  Regiment  asked, 
'  How  are  they  all  at  the  Home  in  Eccleston 
Street,  sir  ?  '  1  Yes,  I  know  the  Duke 
of  Connaught's  Home,  sir.  Why,  last 
time  I  was  home  on  furlough  from  India 
I  spent  Christmas  with  you  there.  Re- 
member us  to  Miss  Morphew  and  Mr. 
Sanford.' 
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Day  after  day  the  battle  raged  on  with 
unabated  fury.  In  the  first  four  days  the 
wounded  who  passed  through  No.  14 
Ambulance  numbered  thirteen  officers  and 
450  men,  whilst  the  chaplains  buried  two 
officers  and  twenty  men.  How  many  more 
were  gathered  in  by  other  ambulances, 
or  buried  by  other  chaplains,  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing. 

Inch  by  inch  our  men  gained  ground, 
until  at  last  the  British  and  German 
trenches  were  only  250  to  300  yards  apart ; 
and  both  sides  were  so  well  dug  in  that 
the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  was  powerless 
to  hurt  or  to  move  them,  and  the  battle 
became  an  artillery  duel,  with  some  in- 
fantry '  sniping/  and  an  occasional  fight 
in  the  air  between  aeroplanes,  to  vary  what 
was  fast  becoming  the  monotony  of  our 
lives.  The  position  almost  resembled  a 
siege,  except  that  there  was  no  shortage 
of  rations.  Sometimes  a  shell  would  get 
into  a  battery,  and  there  would  be  four 
or  five  men  killed  and  wounded  ;  sometimes 
the  sniper's  bullet  would  find  its  billet, 
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and  there  would  be  a  man  to  be  carried  by 
the  stretcher-bearers  across  what  was  often 
still  the  fire-swept  plain.  Other  parts  of 
the  fighting-line  it  was  only  possible  to 
reach  after  dark,  as,  for  instance,  that  part 
of  our  line  near  Missy-sur-Aisne,  and  at 
one  time  Bucy-le-Long  and  Sermoise. 

I  will  not  weary  my  readers  with  describ- 
ing in  detail  the  happenings  of  this  period. 
One  day  was  much  as  another,  and  it  was 
full  of  glorious  opportunities  for  doing 
the  work  we  were  sent  here  to  do.  Latterly 
it  has  been  possible  for  one  brigade  at 
a  time  to  be  relieved  from  the  trenches, 
and  come  back  to  the  shelter  of  Jury  for 
a  few  days'  rest ;  and  to  make  room  for 
them  the  Field  Ambulance  moved  back 
to  the  little  town  of  Serches.  This  was 
the  opportunity  Mr.  Winnifrith  and  myself 
had  long  desired,  for  it  gave  us  the  chance 
of  holding  services  amongst  the  men,  many 
of  whom  had  not  attended  public  worship 
since  they  left  England. 

Our  first  full  Sunday  is  a  day  that  will 
long  live  in  our  memories — the  early  Com- 
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munion,  kneeling  on  the  straw  of  a  dimly 
lit  barn ;  the  services  in  the  open  air 
with  men  of  regiments  and  batteries ; 
and  in  the  evening  a  united  service,  at 
which  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Winnifrith  read  the 
prayers,  Colonel  Crawford  the  lessons,  and 
I  gave  the  address.  The  congregation 
was  composed  of  officers  belonging  to  the 
staff,  regiments,  batteries,  and  ambu- 
lance, and  an  equally  mixed  assembly  of 
men. 

Other  services  will  remain  a  vivid 
memory — a  week-night  service  in  a  cart- 
shed,  lit  by  two  hurricane-lamps,  at  which 
both  Church  of  England  and  Wesleyan 
chaplains  took  part,  and  the  address  was 
given  by  that  efficient  Methodist  local 
preacher,  Lieutenant  Grenfell,  R.A.M.C.  ; 
another  week-night  service,  in  a  deep 
cutting,  where  the  men  sheltered  from  shell 
fire,  overhead  the  boom  of  guns,  but  clear 
above  that  dreadful  noise  the  music  of 
the  hymn,  '  Blessed  assurance,  Jesus  is 
mine.'  Two  local  preachers  (Lieutenant 
Grenfell     and      Sergeant-Major  Moore 
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K.O.Y.L.I.),  as  well  as  myself,  united  in 
leading  the  worship  of  their  comrades. 

Then  there  were  the  long  heart-to-heart 
talks,  sometimes  in  the  *  dug  out '  in  rear 
of  a  battery,  at  others  with  the  men  of 
the  resting  brigade ;  yet  again  with  those 
who  were  in  charge  of  the  transport  which 
brought  our  supplies,  or  with  a  young 
fellow  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  who, 
with  his  motor-cycle,  is  acting  as  dispatch- 
rider  to  one  of  the  Generals  ;  and  on  rare 
occasions,  when  it  was  possible  to  get  at 
the  men  in  the  trenches  in  daylight,  talks 
with  those  who  hourly  carried  their  lives 
in  their  hands. 

In  pursuit  of  these  opportunities  many 
miles  have  been  covered,  and  sometimes 
a  whole  day  has  been  spent  in  the  saddle. 
Interesting  things  we  have  seen  and  heard, 
and  ever  more  deeply  there  has  been  seared 
upon  our  hearts  the  wickedness,  the  de- 
vastation, and  the  horror  of  war.  If  I 
could  picture  for  you  the  little  village  of 
Sermoise,  with  its  wrecked  and  ruined 
homes,  and  its  fine  old  Norman  church 
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reduced  to  a  scrap  heap  by  the  German 
guns,  or  bring  you  to  see  the  weeping 
women  and  children  of  Bucy-le-Long 
searching  the  blackened  ruins  of  their 
homes  for  what  was  left  of  their  few  poor 
possessions  ;  or,  again,  show  you  the  city 
of  Soissons  as  I  saw  it,  streets  blocked  with 
the  debris  of  fallen  houses,  a  corner  of 
the  Cathedral  carried  away,  the  glorious 
stained-glass  windows  utterly  ruined,  and 
the  magnificent  west  front  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Jean  hopelessly  disfigured,  you 
would  come  to  know  what  war  really  is. 

Still  more  if  I  could  write  of  other  things 
that  I  have  seen  and  heard — things  too 
dreadful  to  be  put  in  black  and  white — 
and  which,  if  only  half  true,  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  civilization  and  a  terrible 
commentary  on  our  Christianity.  But  of 
these  things  I  must  not  and  I  cannot  write. 
God  will  call  to  account  those  who  are 
responsible,  and  we  who  daily  see  the  fruits 
of  their  wickedness  cannot  but  cry,  1  How 
long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ?  ' 


CHAPTER  V 


FROM  THE  AISNE  TO  NORTHERN  FRANCE 

In  my  last  letter,  written  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Aisne,  I  indicated  that  the 
conditions  were  beginning  to  resemble  siege 
fighting,  and  that  in  the  part  of  the  line 
which  the  5  th  Division  was  holding  it  had 
become  impossible  for  either  side  to  take 
the  offensive.  In  the  following  days  this 
was  increasingly  so,  and  gradually  it  became 
evident  that  the  Germans  had  abandoned 
their  attempt  to  break  through  the  Allies' 
centre,  and  were  about  to  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  turn  our  left  flank.  In 
consequence,  it  became  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  extreme  left  of  our  line, 
which  appears  to  have  been  composed 
chiefly  of  French  cavalry,  and,  if  possible, 
by  a  vigorous  turning  movement,  to  fore- 
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stall  the  Germans  in  their  plan  of  attack. 
In  pursuit  of  this  plan,  quietly  and  unos- 
tentatiously, British  troops  were  with- 
drawn, their  places  first  of  all  being  taken 
by  the  reserves,  and  eventually  by  the 
French. 

On  Thursday,  October  i,  the  force  with 
which  I  am  serving  fell  back  on  Nampteuil- 
sous-Muret,  marching  during  the  night, 
with  instructions  that  at  dawn  they  must 
hide  transport  and  guns  amongst  trees,  &c, 
&c,  so  that  the  enemy's  aeroplane  scouts 
should  not  see  them,  whilst  for  the  same 
reason  the  troops  were  ordered  to  remain 
in  the  shelter  of  their  billets  throughout 
the  day.  Having  now  cleared  the  fighting 
line,  our  real  advance  began,  and  all  through 
the  following  night  we  marched  almost 
due  west,  passing  through  Muret,  Droizy, 
Hartennes,  and  Tigny,  to  the  quaint  old 
town  and  chateau  of  Longpont,  where 
the  14th  Field  Ambulance  made  its  bivouac 
in  an  avenue  of  trees  in  the  grounds  of  the 
chateau. 

The  day  at  Longpont  passed  very  pleas- 
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antly ;  resting  after  our  night's  march, 
viewing  the  ruins  of  the  grand  old  abbey, 
exploring  the  old-world  town  with  its 
picturesque  gateway  and  quaint  cottages, 
and  visiting  the  magnificent  chateau,  with 
its  fine  staircase,  its  lofty  galleries,  and 
beautiful  entrance  hall.  One  almost  for- 
got for  a  few  brief  hours  that  we  were  on 
active  service,  and  taking  our  share  in  the 
biggest  war  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

As  sunset  we  again  resumed  our  march, 
still  due  west,  at  first  by  narrow  roads  and 
tracks  through  the  Foret  Domaniale  de 
Retz.  It  was  a  glorious  night,  the  moon- 
light brilliant,  and  the  forest  scenery  viewed 
in  that  light  seemed  like  fairyland.  It 
would  be  easy  for  me  to  linger  over  these 
marches,  for  I  have  rarely  enjoyed  any- 
thing so  much,  and  I  should  like  to  convey 
to  you  something  of  the  glamour  and  beauty 
of  the  superb  country  through  which  we 
passed — the  steep  wooded  hills,  the  lovely 
valleys ;  here  a  river  shining  silver  in  the 
moonlight,  there  a  stately  chateau  encom- 
passed by  its  double  moat,  and  constantly 
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the  picturesque  villages  with  houses  of 
grey  stone,  and  in  the  midst  the  church 
dating  from  Norman  times.  It  was  even 
thus  as  a  boy  I  had  pictured  the  land  where 
King  Arthur  and  his  knights  lived  and 
loved  and  fought.  As  our  horses  clattered 
down  the  silent  village  streets  I  almost 
felt  as  if  one  of  those  boy's  dreams  had 
come  true,  and  I  also  was  riding  forth 
on  my  knightly  quest. 

This  illusion  was  perhaps  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  during  these  marches  I  did 
not  ride  with  the  column.  In  company 
with  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Winnifrith  and 
Lieutenant  Grenfell,  I  was  sent  ahead 
to  secure  suitable  billets  for  our  men, 
and  for  the  reception  of  such  sick  or 
wounded  as  were  gathered  by  the  am- 
bulance during  the  march.  The  conse- 
quence was  we  were  always  a  small  party, 
sometimes  only  our  three  selves,  at  other 
times  we  would  be  joined  by  other  mounted 
officers,  who  were  riding  forward  on  the 
same  duty,  but  always  the  party  was  small  ; 
we  could  suit  our  pace  to  our  own  con- 
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venience — trot,  walk,  or  gallop,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  both  man  and  beast 
— whilst  the  night  silence  was  not  dese- 
crated by  the  roar  of  traffic  which  rises 
when  an  army  corps  is  on  the  march,  or 
the  night  air  poisoned  by  the  dust  from 
motors,  horses,  guns,  and  men.  By  con- 
trast with  other  marches  that  lived  in  our 
memories,  these  rides  through  the  silent 
moonlit  night  seemed  the  most  enjoyable 
we  had  ever  taken  in  our  lives. 

Out  of  the  forest,  on  through  the  villages 
of  Corey  and  Fleury,  we  rode  until  just 
outside  the  town  of  Villers-Cotterets  we 
were  stopped  by  a  barricade  across  the  road 
and  the  sharp,  sudden  challenge  of  a  French 
sentry.  We  were  received  with  courtesy, 
but  told  we  could  go  no  farther  without  first 
interviewing  the  French  General,  who  was 
quartered  with  his  staff  in  a  chateau  near 
by.  He  was  interviewed,  and  then,  armed 
with  the  countersign  for  the  night,  we 
continued  on  our  way,  through  the  town 
crowded  with  French  soldiery,  past  the 
barricade  on  the  further  side,  and  again 
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were  on  the  moonlit  country  roads,  passing 
through  sleeping  villages,  until  at  the 
end  of  a  twenty  miles'  ride  we  reached 
Fresnoy-le-Rivier,  where  we  found  a  staff 
officer,  waiting  to  allot  billets  to  the 
various  units. 

Ours  was  in  a  hamlet  a  mile  or  so  farther 
on,  called  Rocquigny,  a  grand  old  farmhouse, 
hundreds  of  years  old  the  farmer  told  us, 
and  as  we  looked  at  its  massive  stone  walls 
and  beautiful  oak  panelling  we  did  not 
doubt  his  word.  In  our  best  French  we 
explained  our  errand  and  apologized  for 
rousing  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
But  with  a  beautiful  courtesy  he  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  our  coming,  placed  his  all 
at  our  disposal,  and  was  not  abashed  even 
when  we  broke  as  gently  as  we  might  the 
alarming  fact  that  we  intended  to  crowd 
into  his  farmyard  and  buildings  250  men, 
seventy  horses,  twenty  waggons,  and  per- 
haps fifty  or  sixty  sick  men. 

Madame  seemed  positively  to  rejoice  at 
the  prospect  of  having  a  dozen  officers  as 
her  guests,  and  wanted  to  prepare  beds 
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for  them  all.  When  we  explained  that 
beds  were  not  required,  all  we  needed  was 
a  couple  of  empty  rooms  and  some  straw, 
and  on  this,  with  our  own  blankets,  we 
should  do  well,  she  sat  down  and  wept 
with  disappointment,  and  was  only  com- 
forted by  the  suggestion  that,  as  we  had 
ridden  far,  we  should  be  glad  of  refreshment. 
Then  she  was  all  smiles,  and  soon  had  in 
front  of  us  a  basin  of  fragrant  coffee,  and 
fresh  bread-and-butter,  such  as  we  had 
not  seen  since  we  said  good-bye  to  our 
own  homes. 

It  was  nearly  dawn  when  the  ambulance 
arrived — twenty  miles  over  hilly  country 
they  had  marched — so  after  a  meal  of  tea 
and  '  bully  beef/  all  betook  themselves 
to  the  land  of  dreams.  It  was  noon  before 
many  awakened,  so  though  it  was  Sunday 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  parade  service. 
But  in  the  evening  we  had  a  service  in  the 
great  courtyard  of  the  farm,  which  was 
attended  by  the  men  of  a  Field  Company 
of  Royal  Engineers  who  were  billeted  near, 
and  by  our  own  officers  and  men.    It  was 
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a  service  in  which  breathed  the  spirit  of 
true  worship,  and  to  many  of  us  God  seemed 
very  near. 

From  Rocquigny  we  still  trekked  west- 
ward, through  Saintines,  St.  Vaast,  Rhuis, 
Pontpoint,  and  finally  reached  St.  Maxence, 
where,  halting  near  the  railway  station, 
we  were  informed  we  were  about  to  entrain, 
but  our  destination  was  as  yet  a  staff  secret. 
The  remainder  of  the  night  was  spent  trying 
to  keep  ourselves  warm  ;  part  of  the  time 
I  spent  in  a  house  by  the  wayside,  but 
finally  settled  down  by  a  fire  which  some 
of  the  men  had  lighted.  Here,  seated 
on  an  upturned  bucket,  I  slept  peacefully 
until  I  was  wakened  for  breakfast,  and 
learned  that  already  most  of  our  horses 
and  waggons  were  on  the  train. 

Of  the  train  journey  I  know  little,  for 
I  slept  most  of  the  time,  but  at  the  end  of 
twelve  hours  we  were  told  to  detrain  at 
Abbeville,  and  were  informed  that  our 
destination  had  originally  been  a  town 
much  farther  north,  but  the  military  situ- 
ation had  so  changed  that  we  could  be  taken 
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no  farther  by  train.  Amongst  others  who 
travelled  on  the  same  train  was  a  young 
officer  bearing  an  honoured  Methodist 
name — Lieutenant  Gilligan,  late  of  the 
19th  Hussars,  now  serving  in  the  North 
Irish  Horse,  and  son  of  Mr.  George  Gilligan, 
of  Reading. 

From  Abbeville  we  marched  to  the  little 
village  of  Monflieres,  where  we  billeted 
for  the  night.  The  villagers  were  delighted 
to  see  us,  for  hitherto  this  part  of  France 
had  been  untouched  by  war,  and  the 
fear  of  the  Germans  was  upon  them.  Only 
an  hour  before  we  rode  in,  a  small  party 
of  Uhlan  scouts  had  passed  through,  but 
they  did  no  damage  ;  they  were  travelling 
fast,  and  had  no  time  for  their  usual  re- 
creation of  wrecking  houses  and  terrorizing 
women,  children,  and  old  men. 

The  story  of  the  following  days  is  a  record 
of  long  marches,  through  lovely  country, 
where  the  people  received  us  as  their 
deliverers,  for  there  was  a  strong  German 
force  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  many 
places  the  villagers  stayed  up  the  night 
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through  ;  in  front  of  their  cottages  they 
spread  tables,  and  from  these  they  dispensed 
refreshment  to  the  troops,  who  hour  after 
hour  tramped  by — coffee,  tea,  bread  and 
butter,  slabs  of  chocolate,  fruit,  cigarettes, 
cake ;  it  seemed  as  though  everything 
eatable,  drinkable,  and  smokeable  must 
have  been  consumed  long  before  the  tail  of 
the  column  had  passed  by.  But  of  the 
rear  of  the  column  I  knew  nothing,  for 
again,  together  with  Mr.  Winnifrith  and 
Lieutenant  Grenfell,  I  was  on  billeting  duty. 
In  our  capacity  of  billeting  officers  we  had 
many  experiences  worth  recording,  but 
space  will  not  permit  me  to  do  it  here. 

One  experience,  however,  I  must  try 
to  describe.  After  a  twenty-mile  march 
we  met  the  billeting  officer  in  the  little 
town  of  Le  Ponchel,  and  were  told  that  the 
hamlet  of  La  Neuville  had  been  allotted 
to  us.  Having  had  it  pointed  out  on  the 
map,  we  rode  off,  and  arrived  to  find  it 
silent  and  deserted — it  might  have  been 
a  village  of  the  dead.  All  our  shouting 
and  our  knocking  failed  to  bring  anybody 
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to  either  doors  or  windows.  At  last  wTe 
found  a  very  frightened  old  man  hiding 
in  a  bush  by  the  roadside,  but  he  at  once 
began  to  play  the  part  of  the  village  idiot 
(we  later  found  he  was  really  a  most  in- 
telligent old  gentleman),  and  for  a  long  time 
we  could  get  no  sense  out  of  him.  It 
appeared  that  he  thought  we  were  Germans, 
and  he  declared  that  the  people  of  the 
village  were  all  away  and  the  houses 
empty.  His  own  house,  however,  was  at 
our  disposal,  and  we  might  sleep  there. 
That  was  something  gained,  so  by  his 
kitchen  fire  we  drank  a  delicious  cup  of 
coffee,  and  tried  to  convince  him  that  we 
were  British,  not  German,  and  that  his 
little  farm  would  hardly  take  a  tenth  of 
the  ambulance  which  would  be  shortly 
arriving. 

One  fine  big  farm  which  dominated  the 
hamlet  took  our  eye,  and  we  insisted  that 
it  must  be  opened.  He  took  us  to  the 
great  iron  gates,  to  show  that  it  was  pad- 
locked from  the  outside,  and  assured  us 
the  owner  was  at  the  war  and  the  place 
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empty.  !  Then/  we  said,  '  we  are  very 
sorry  ;  we  shall  have  to  break  our  way 
in,  for  we  cannot  let  our  sick  sleep  in  the 
open  on  a  frosty  night  like  this/  And  one 
seized  a  big  stone  to  break  off  the  padlock. 
Then  he  suddenly  remembered  where  the 
key  was,  but  when  the  gate  was  open  the 
house  was  yet  to  win — we  were  only  in 
the  central  courtyard  of  the  farm. 

Much  hammering  at  last  brought  three 
frightened  women  to  a  window ;  they 
declared  we  were  Germans,  and  that  they 
would  die  before  they  opened  the  door. 
Lieutenant  Grenfell  coaxed  in  his  most 
seductive  voice,  Mr.  Winnifrith  and  myself 
tried  to  explain  that  we  were  chaplains, 
and  displayed  our  collars,  but  it  was  all 
in  vain.  At  last  we  decided  to  leave  it 
for  the  present.  Lieutenant  Grenfell  rode 
off  to  guide  the  column  to  our  billet,  Mr. 
Winnifrith  went  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  cottagers  in  the  village,  and  I 
was  left  to  guard  the  door  into  the  yard,  lest 
during  our  absence  it  should  be  again 
barricaded. 
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It  was  a  curious  picture — the  old  man, 
like  some  faithful  house-dog  who  still 
doubts  the  strange  visitor,  standing  sus- 
piciously by  my  side ;  the  white  faces 
of  the  frightened  women  under  an  uplifted 
lamp  peering  down  upon  me  ;  and  me, 
talking  French  (and  I  don't  think  anybody 
talks  it  quite  as  badly  as  I  do),  waving 
my  arms  and  striving  to  inspire  confidence. 
At  last,  as  though  in  despair,  I  sat  down 
upon  the  stone-paved  yard,  and  with  a 
shrug  and  gesture,  which  I  hope  was 
eloquent,  I  exclaimed,  '  A  friend  of  France, 
and  this  is  all  you  can  do  for  me/  The 
effect  was  magical,  the  door  flew  open, 
the  three  of  them  almost  dragged  me  into 
the  house.  Mr.  Winnifrith  was  sent  for, 
and  when  he  arrived  he  found  the  women 
and  myself  seated  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
laughing  till  the  tears  rolled  down  our 
cheeks.  From  that  time  forward  they 
could  not  do  enough  for  us,  and  it  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  comfort- 
able billets  we  have  yet  had. 

Our  stay,  however,  was  not  for  long, 
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and  the  next  march  was  one  of  thirty  miles 
— the  infantry  and  our  bearers  were 
conveyed  by  fleets  of  motor-cars,  the 
mounted  troops,  guns,  and  transport  trek- 
king almost  without  a  halt  until  Dieval 
was  reached.  There  we  found  Major 
Fawcett  and  our  bearers  waiting  for  us,  and 
were  told  that  at  dawn  we  should  in  all 
probability  be  engaged  in  battle. 

This  withdrawing  of  troops  from  our 
centre,  conveying  them  across  France, 
intersecting  constantly  our  Allies'  lines 
of  communication,  will,  doubtless,  when 
the  story  comes  to  be  fully  told,  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements 
of  the  campaign.  Probably  never  in  the 
history  of  war  has  so  large  a  body  of  troops 
been  moved  so  swiftly  and  secretly,  and 
there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that,  in 
spite  of  the  Germans'  very  efficient  In- 
telligence Department,  it  took  them  com- 
pletely by  surprise,  and  entirely  upset 
their  plans. 

The  day  following  our  arrival  at  Dieval 
was  Sunday,  but  we  held  no  services. 
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From  dawn  until  dusk  we  marched  through 
country  the  direct  opposite  of  that  we  had 
just  left — flat,  squalid,  uninteresting — 
past  dirty  colliery  villages  and  unkempt 
manufacturing  towns,  such  places  as  Col- 
onne-Ricouart,  Marles-le-Mines,  and  finally 
halted  at  Chocques.  Here  we  had  an 
unusually  comfortable  billet  in  a  beauti- 
ful chateau,  and  would  have  been  content 
to  stay  there  many  days.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  ;  the  enemy,  we  were  informed,  had 
been  travelling  fast  all  day,  had  refused 
to  give  battle,  was  probably  falling  back 
on  the  line  of  the  canal,  Bethune — Locon — 
Estaires — LaBassee,  and  to-morrow  a  great 
battle  would  begin,  in  which  we  must 
play  our  part. 

On  Monday,  October  12,  our  trek  was 
short,  but  eventful — through  Hinges  to 
Locon,  and  thence  south-east,  through  the 
villages  of  Lawe  and  Les  Facons,  to  the 
Bethune-Richebourg  road.  At  Locon  our 
march  was  stayed  for  an  hour  to  permit 
the  French  cavalry  and  artillery  to  pass  ; 
they  were  on  their  way  to  take  up  position 
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on  our  extreme  left,  having  brilliantly 
performed  their  task  of  holding  the  enemy 
in  check  until  our  men  could  come  to  their 
aid.  It  was  a  most  impressive  sight  as 
regiment  after  regiment  of  the  very  flower 
of  the  French  cavalry  swept  by,  their 
steel  cuirasses  shining  in  the  sunlight, 
and  the  gleaming  red  and  blue  and  gold 
of  their  uniforms — our  khaki,  if  more 
serviceable,  looked  very  drab  and  dull  by 
the  side  of  it,  and  we  realized  how  stained 
and  frayed  our  uniforms  were,  indeed, 
how  disreputable. 

As  we  proceeded,  the  sound  of  battle 
became  louder — the  heavy  pounding  of 
artillery,  the  deep  under-growl  of  incessant 
rifle-fire,  and  the  ominous  sound  of  the 
machine  guns.  In  our  Division,  we 
learned,  the  13th  and  15th  Brigades  were 
heavily  engaged,  and  the  14th  was  just 
coming  into  action.  Leaving  the  ambu- 
lance at  Les  Facons,  I  accompanied  Colonel 
Crawford,  who  was  riding  on  ahead,  to 
select  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  establish 
a  dressing-station.     Artillery  passed  us 
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at  the  gallop,  an  ammunition  column 
hurried  by  on  its  way  to  feed  the  guns, 
and  ahead  the  noise  of  battle  had  become 
simply  terrific. 

Then  we  had  to  pull  our  horses  into  the 
side  of  the  road  to  avoid  a  Field  Company 
of  Royal  Engineers,  who  were  returning 
to  billet,  their  day's  work  being  done. 
As  they  galloped  down  the  road  the  enemy's 
guns  paid  them  close  attention — shells 
were  bursting  all  around  them — they  lashed 
their  horses  to  a  gallop,  which  almost 
amounted  to  a  stampede,  and  mixed  up 
with  horses  and  waggons  were  screaming 
women,  children,  and  old  men — the 
villagers  shelled  from  their  homes.  It 
made  one's  heart  stand  still — I  felt  posi- 
tively sick — for  every  moment  I  expected 
to  see  them  trampled  under  the  horses' 
feet. 

Colonel  Crawford  now  decided  that  for 
the  present  this  was  no  place  for  a  dressing- 
station,  so  we  turned  our  horses  towards 
Bethune,  and  about  a  mile  farther  down 
the  road,  at  a  village  called  Le  Hamel, 
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we  found  a  very  suitable  billet,  and  at  once 
opened  a  dressing-station.  Slowly  the 
wounded  trickled  in — our  losses  we  learned 
were  chiefly  in  the  13th  and  15th  Brigades, 
and  their  own  ambulances  were  caring 
for  them — and  by  dawn  we  had  not  received 
more  than  thirty  cases. 

But,  though  its  loss  was  comparatively 
slight,  the  14th  Brigade  had  done  good 
work,  and  was  spending  the  night  in  the 
enemy's  trenches,  which  had  been  won  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  appearance 
of  the  British  on  the  scene  was  apparently 
quite  unexpected  by  the  Germans,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  two  regiments  of 
the  14th  Brigade  (Manchesters  and  East 
Surreys)  actually  met  a  German  regiment 
marching  along  the  road  in  solid  column, 
caught  them  at  from  three  to  four  hundred 
yards,  and  literally  wiped  out  the  whole 
regiment. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  14th  Field 
Ambulance  began  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  motor  ambulances,  of  which  we  had 
read  much  in  the  newspapers,  but  of  which 
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we  had  seen  nothing  in  our  part  of  the  line. 
From  this  time  forward,  however,  we  have 
been  well  served,  and  have  been  entirely 
relieved  of  the  task  of  '  evacuating  -  our 
sick  and  wounded — which  is  ever  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  for  a  Field 
Ambulance.  Now  daily  a  fleet  of  motors 
attends  upon  us,  and,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
patients  are  dressed,  they  are  whisked 
off  to  the  railhead  and  are  on  their  way  to 
the  base.  The  service  that  is  thus  rendered 
by  the  British  Royal  Red  Cross  Society, 
the  American  Hospital,  and  the  many 
private  owners  who  have  had  ambulance 
bodies  built  on  to  their  own  cars,  is  inestim- 
able. There  is  probably  no  form  of  outside 
help  that  has  been  so  effective,  or  which 
has  done  more  to  lessen  the  inevitable 
suffering  of  the  wounded. 

Of  the  subsequent  terrible  fighting  I 
must  write  in  my  next  letter.  For  the 
present  both  time  and  space  are  exhausted. 
Of  my  work  as  a  chaplain  I  have  nothing  to 
report — work  under  war  conditions  does 
not  take  much  describing,  and  what  I  have 
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written  in  previous  letters  still  holds  good. 
We  do  what  we  can,  we  frequently  grieve 
that  it  is  so  little  that  we  can  do,  and  we 
thank  God  in  that  He  has  honoured  us 
in  permitting  us  to  do  even  that  little. 


CHAPTER  VI 


HOLDING   THE   BETHUNE — ARRAS — LA 
BASSEE  LINE 

My  previous  letter  left  off  at  that  point 
where  the  British  Force  from  the  Aisne 
came  into  touch  with  the  enemy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethune — Arras — La 
Bassee.  During  the  early  days  our  ad- 
vance was  steady,  though  slow.  On  the 
first  night  our  men  slept  in  the  German 
trenches  they  had  won.  All  the  next 
day  the  battle  raged  unceasingly,  and  at 
night  the  enemy  made  a  most  determined 
effort  to  recover  their  position.  The  noise 
of  battle  was  simply  terrific.  I  have 
never  heard  anything  in  the  way  of  rifle 
and  machine  gun  fire  that  could  approach 
it ;  heard  in  the  darkness  it  was  the  most 

fearsome  sound  that  I  have  ever  listened 
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to.  The  next  day  the  fight  continued 
without  a  pause  ;  the  enemy  were  pushed 
back  half  a  mile,  and  their  heaped-up  dead, 
fruits  of  the  previous  night's  righting,  were 
buried  in  their  own  trenches — and  so  the 
tale  went  on  from  day  to  day. 

On  Saturday,  October  17,  the  14th  Field 
Ambulance,  which  had  been  billeted  in  a 
farm  called  Beuvry,  about  three  miles 
from  Bethune,  advanced  to  the  little  town 
of  Richebourg-rAvoue.  It  was  not  a 
long  trek,  but  every  mile  of  it  was  a  terrible 
record  of  the  effect  of  war — the  deserted 
villages,  house-fronts  marked  with  bullets, 
windows  broken,  furniture  cast  into  the 
road,  roofs  tumbled  in,  here  and  there 
a  blackened  ruin,  trenches  in  gardens  and 
orchards,  the  trees  by  the  roadside  scarred 
with  rifle  bullets,  and  in  some  cases  literally 
cut  in  two  by  shell.  And  then,  as  we  talked 
with  those  few  of  the  inhabitants  who  had 
dared  to  stay  when  the  Germans  had  occu- 
pied the  district,  what  tales  we  heard ! — 
things  which  cannot  be  repeated,  but 
filled  one  with  a  silent  rage,  and,  for  the 
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moment,  with  a  desire  for  revenge  which 
was  almost  overpowering. 

Richebourg  we  found  in  a  state  of  partial 
ruin  (now,  I  understand,  it  has  hardly 
one  stone  left  standing  on  another),  and 
there  was  plenty  of  accommodation  for 
the  Field  Ambulance.  The  great  cotton- 
mill,  upon  which  the  whole  population 
depended  for  its  living,  was  a  smoking 
heap  of  ruins,  but  most  of  the  houses 
were  still  intact,  although  they  had  been 
most  systematically  looted  by  the  Germans. 

The  house  of  the  millowner  had  been 
occupied  the  previous  evening  by  a  German 
General  and  his  staff.  What  a  sight  it 
presented !  The  house  had  been  well 
and  expensively  furnished,  but  the  modern 
Huns  had  left  it  worse  than  any  pig-sty, 
and  had  wrecked  and  looted  it  most 
thoroughly.  Remnants  of  meals,  broken 
champagne  bottles,  smashed  crockery, 
ornaments,  vases,  and  the  contents  of  every 
cupboard  and  drawer,  covered  the  floor 
in  a  filthy  layer  some  inches  deep,  and 
appeared  to  have  effectually  ruined  the 
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rich  pile  carpets.  Upstairs  things  were 
even  worse — nameless  filth  upon  the  floors, 
beds  with  embroidered  linen  sheets,  in  which 
German  officers  had  slept  in  their  muddy 
boots,  and  ever  the  broken  wine  bottles 
and  the  contents  of  drawers  and  cupboards 
trampled  on  the  floor.  The  unnecessary 
brutality  and  destructiveness  of  it  all 
filled  one  with  fierce  anger,  and  if  a  General 
and  his  staff  behaved  thus,  what  could 
be  expected  from  the  rank  and  file  ? 

Five  days  the  Germans  spent  in  Riche- 
bourg,  and  during  that  time,  from  the 
cellars  of  this  one  house  alone,  they  took 
5,000  bottles  of  wine  ;  small  wonder  that 
the  floors  were  strewn  with  broken  glass, 
and  in  every  trench  were  hundreds  of  empty 
wine  bottles.  Before  we  could  occupy  the 
place  a  fatigue  party  had  to  be  turned 
into  it  with  buckets  and  brooms,  and  the 
filth  and  rubbish  burned. 

Our  advanced  dressing-station,  under 
command  of  Major  Richards,  was  found 
at  cross-roads  about  a  mile  farther  on,  in 
the  direction  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  and  from 
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that  point  constant  communication  was 
maintained  with  the  various  regiments 
of  the  14th  Brigade.  What  that  entailed 
you  will  understand  in  part  when  I  tell 
you  that  both  sides  were  now  well  en- 
trenched, and  the  opposing  trenches  were 
so  close — often  only  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  apart — that  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible, in  daylight,  either  to  convey 
water  or  rations  to  the  troops,  or  to  re- 
move the  sick,  wounded,  or  dead;  whilst 
the  road  by  which  the  trenches  were  ap- 
proached was  throughout  the  day  simply 
swept  by  shrapnel,  and  the  dressing- 
station  itself  frequently  in  danger  from 
high  explosive  shell. 

Yet  daily  Major  Richards  passed  along 
that  road,  found  out  what  casualties  had 
occurred  in  the  regiments,  and  then  at 
night  sent  out  his  brave  officers  with  am- 
bulance waggons  and  bearers  to  collect 
the  injured  men,  and  Captains  Lindsay 
and  Bell,  Lieutenants  Tasker  and  Row, 
in  this  connection  did  work  the  value  of 
which  has  not  been  excelled  by  any  medical 
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officers  during  this  campaign.  In  order 
that  you  may  come  to  some  appreciation 
of  their  work  I  will  try  to  describe  one 
night,  when  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Winnifrith 
and  myself  accompanied  them,  and,  in 
some  respects,  that  night  the  dangers 
were  not  so  great  as  on  many  previous 
occasions. 

Word  had  come  to  us  that  there  were 
dead  awaiting  burial,  so  we  betook  ourselves 
to  the  advanced  dressing-station,  where 
Captain  Bell  was  just  about  to  start  out 
with  ambulance  waggons  and  stretcher- 
bearers,  and  joined  his  party.  It  was  an 
experience  to  remember  for  long — the  silent 
march  along  the  dark  road,  in  the  distance 
burning  villages,  the  flash  in  the  sky  as 
a  shell  burst,  and  every  now  and  then  the 
sudden  rip  of  rifle  fire,  and  through  it  all 
the  regular  beat  of  the  machine  guns 
pumping  out  their  stream  of  death.  No 
smoking  was  permitted  in  the  ranks,  or 
the  showing  of  any  light ;  men  spoke  in 
subdued  voices  or  in  whispers;  above  us 
was  the  scream  of  our  own  shell,  and  we 
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wondered  if  the  enemy  would  reply,  and, 
if  so,  whether  their  answer  would  be  to 
sweep  the  road  on  which  we  marched  with 
shrapnel,  as  they  had  been  doing  all 
through  the  hours  of  light. 

We  passed  through  the  smouldering  ruin 
of  a  village,  the  bare  walls  of  barns  and 
cottages  showing  up  like  gaunt  skeletons 
against  the  fire-lit  sky.  Then  the  challenge 
of  a  sentry,  and  we  were  marching  into 
what  was  left  of  the  village  of  Lorgies. 
What  a  sight  it  was ! — little  more  than  a 
heap  of  ruins,  houses  still  burning  furiously, 
and  by  the  light  of  the  fire  the  regimental 
bearers  bringing  in  the  wounded  to  the 
collecting-points. 

I  cannot  write  of  the  horrors  I  saw — 
and  I  am  sure  you  would  not  wish  me  to 
do  so — but  I  shall  never  forget  those 
awful  collecting-points — men  still  in  their 
filth  and  blood,  the  haggard,  hollow-eyed 
Medical  Officers  (Lieutenants  Eccles  and 
Matthews),  who  had  not  slept  for  three 
nights,  and  the  smell  of  blood — faugh !  I 
have  it  in  my  nostrils  now  as  I  write. 
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In  one  of  these  collecting-stations,  if 
a  light  was  shown  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  they  were  shelled,  if  at  the  front  they 
were  sniped,  and  during  that  very  day  the 
roof  had  been  carried  away  from  over  their 
heads  by  a  lyddite  shell ;  whilst  in  another, 
only  a  few  days  later,  both  doctors,  bearers, 
and  wounded  were  buried  under  the  ruins 
resulting  from  a  shell  explosion.    I  have 
often  heard  it  said  that  a  Medical  Officer 
doing  regimental   duty  earns  the  V.C. 
over  and  over  again,  and  certain  it  is  that 
there  is  no  class  of  officer  amongst  whom 
casualties  are  greater.    I  personally  never 
met   braver  men  than  the  Regimental 
Medical   Officers    of  the    14th  Infantry 
Brigade,  i.e.  Captain  Brown,  and  Lieuten- 
ants Eccles,  Helm,  and  Matthews. 

At  the  regimental  collecting-point  Mr. 
Winnifrith  and  I  parted  company  ;  for  there 
was  much  to  do,  and  it  could  be  best  done 
by  dividing  our  forces.  His  first  sad  task 
was  to  bury  three  officers,  and  mine  to 
lay  to  rest  a  brave  lad  of  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall's  Light  Infantry.    We  buried  him 
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in  the  garden  of  the  house  into  which  the 
wounded  had  been  collected  ;  the  grave 
had  to  be  dug  in  the  dark — to  show  a  light 
would  have  cost  the  diggers  their  lives — 
the  service  was  read  by  the  light  of  a 
lantern  shrouded  with  sacks  ;  the  volleys 
fired  over  his  grave  came  from  the  enemy, 
for  just  as  the  service  concluded  the  Ger- 
mans made  another  attack  on  our  trenches, 
and  we  had  to  retire  hastily  to  the  house, 
to  avoid  stray  bullets  which  were  coming 
our  way. 

My  next  task  was  at  a  point  farther 
down  the  village,  and  through  it  I  picked 
my  way  as  best  I  might.  Sometimes  the 
blaze  of  burning  buildings  lighted  the  road 
with  a  brilliant  glare,  which  was  anything 
but  comforting  when  you  remembered 
that  the  German  trenches  were  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  away.  These  stretches  of 
road,  needless  to  say,  were  deserted,  and 
any  who  had  to  pass  that  way  did  so  as 
expeditiously  as  might  be.  Out  of  the 
glare  you  were  plunged  into  inky  darkness, 
but  when  your  eyes  had  become  accustomed 
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to  it  you  found  the  street  was  full  of  men 
hurrying  about  their  business — carrying 
wounded,  drawing  rations,  bringing  up 
ammunition,  and  handing  out  the  letters 
from  home,  while  among  the  deserted 
houses  there  ran  the  ceaseless  hum  of  con- 
versation carried  on  in  undertones. 

In  a  barn  near  the  ruined  church  I  found 
eight  still  figures,  three  Manchesters,  two 
East  Surreys,  two  Scottish  Borderers,  and 
one  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry. 
In  little  more  than  a  whisper  a  sergeant 
said  to  me,  i  We  haven't  quite  finished  the 
grave  yet,  sir.  You  see,  we  had  to  stop 
digging  just  now,  when  they  attacked,  for 
it's  only  500  yards  from  the  German 
trenches.  Come,  and  I'll  show  you  where 
it  is.'  We  passed  out  to  the  back  of  the 
barn,  where,  after  a  while,  I  could  distin- 
guish figures  digging  in  the  darkness. 
From  beyond  came  a  soft  hum  of  voices. 
1  What's  that  ?  '  I  asked.  < It's  the  men  in 
the  trenches,  sir,  talking.  When  your  eyes 
get  accustomed  to  the  dark  you'll  be  able  to 
see  'em,  for  they're  only  a  few  yards  away.' 
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Then  the  tramp  of  feet  in  the  grass,  and 
a  silent  procession  passed  us  in  single  file. 
'  Reliefs  for  the  trenches  ?  '  I  inquired. 
'  No,  sir ;  they're  just  the  chaps  taking 
'em  their  rations.  You  see,  nobody  can 
get  at  'em  at  all  in  daylight,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  has  to  be  done  at  night.' 
I  tripped  over  something,  and  stooped  to 
pick  it  up  ;  it  was  a  broken  German  helmet. 
'  Not  much  use  that,  sir,  for  a  souvenir  ; 
too  much  smashed  about.  You  see,  they 
broke  through  here  last  night,  but  none 
of  those  as  got  through  ever  went  back. 
I  expect,  if  it  was  light,  you  would  see  quite 
a  number  of  helmets  and  things  lying 
about.' 

As  the  digging  progressed — of  necessity 
very  slowly — I  went  elsewhere,  visited  the 
headquarters  of  two  of  the  regiments,  and 
had  conversation  with  such  men  as  I  could 
lay  hold  upon,  and  finally  settled  down 
under  shelter  of  the  barn  to  wait.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  road  was  a  burning  house, 
its  glare  lit  up  the  ruined  church  to  my 
right,  and  as  I  looked  at  that  I  thought 
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of  Davidson.  I  wonder  if  the  people  in 
England  have  heard  yet  of  Davidson  of 
the  Gunners  ;  perhaps  not,  for  I  do  not 
know  who  would  tell  his  tale,  certainly  not 
himself,  so  I  will  try,  though  I  know  before- 
hand that  I  cannot  do  it  justice. 

Lieutenant  F.  Davidson,  of  the  119th 
Battery  Royal  Field  Artillery,  had  just 
been  sent  in  wounded  in  one  of  the  ambu- 
lance waggons.  Early  in  the  day  our  gun- 
ners had  found  it  impossible  to  locate 
certain  German  guns  which  were  fast 
rendering  our  trenches  untenable.  The 
country  was  so  flat  that  there  was  no 
possible  point  of  vantage  from  which  the 
gunners  could  '  observe/  except  the  steeple 
of  the  church  in  Lorgies.  But  the  Germans 
knew  that  as  well  as  we  did,  so  the  church 
was  being  vigorously  shelled,  and  already 
no  less  than  twelve  lyddite  shells  had  been 
pitched  into  it. 

It  was  the  duty  of  Lieutenant  Davidson 
to  '  observe/  so  he  calmly  went  to  the 
church,  climbed  the  already  tottering  tower, 
and,  seated  on  the  top,  proceeded  to  tele- 
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phone  his  information  to  the  battery.  In 
consequence,  German  battery  after  German 
battery  was  silenced,  the  infantry,  which 
at  one  time  was  in  danger  of  extermination, 
was  saved,  and  the  position,  in  spite  of  an 
attack  in  overwhelming  force  by  the  enemy, 
was  successfully  held.  The  church  was 
reduced  to  a  scrap-heap,  but  still  Davidson 
sat  tight  on  the  remnants  of  his  tower. 
For  seven  solid  hours,  expecting  death 
every  moment,  he  calmly  scanned  the 
country  and  telephoned  his  reports. 

At  dark  his  task  was  done,  and  he  came 
down  to  rejoin  his  battery.  As  he  left  the 
ruins  a  fall  of  timber  in  one  of  the  burning 
houses  lit  up  everything  with  a  sudden 
glare,  there  was  the  crack  of  a  rifle — the 
German  trenches  were  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  away — and  a  bullet  passed  through 
the  back  of  his  neck  and  out  through  the 
mouth.  But,  without  hurrying  his  pace, 
he  walked  to  his  battery,  gave  them  his 
final  information,  and  then,  '  I  think  I'd 
better  go  and  find  the  Field  Ambulance, 
for  the  beggars  have  drilled  a  hole  in  me 
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that  needs  plugging/  And  he  walked  half 
a  mile  to  the  nearest  '  collecting-point.' 

In  the  infantry  of  the  14th  Brigade  men 
can  talk  of  nobody  else  but  1  Davidson  of 
the  Gunners/  They  themselves  face  death 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  they  them- 
selves do  unrecorded  deeds  of  heroism 
worthy  of  the  '  V.C.,'  but  with  one  voice 
they  declare,  '  Davidson  is  the  real  thing. 
If  he  doesn't  get  the  V.C. — well,  nobody 
deserves  it.' 

So  I  sat  and  looked  at  the  ruins,  and 
wondered  what  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  that  young  man  had  been  as  he  sat  alone 
on  the  shaky  tower  seven  hours,  waiting 
for  death. 

Then  the  voice  of  the  sergeant,  '  Beg 
pardon,  sir ;  we're  ready  when  you  are. 
The  grave's  dug.'  And  I  passed  out  of 
the  glare  of  the  burning  buildings,  through 
the  barn,  into  the  darkness  beyond,  where 
the  shadowy  figures  of  the  diggers  could  be 
dimly  seen  standing  round  the  open  grave. 

'  The  Commanding  Officer  sends  his 
compliments,  sir,'  continued  the  sergeant, 
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'  and  will  you  please  conduct  the  service 
without  any  light  ?  For  even  a  muffled 
light  here  would  be  likely  to  draw  fire.' 

So  in  the  almost  inky  darkness,  with  no 
sound  but  the  soft  murmur  from  the 
trenches  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
I  recited  the  words  of  the  glorious  English 
Burial  Service  and  committed  my  brave 
comrades  into  the  hands  of  God. 

On  getting  back  to  the  place  where  I  had 
parted  from  Mr.  Winnifrith  I  found  him 
just  returned  from  similar  experiences, 
whilst  Captain  Bell,  who  all  through  the 
night  had  superintended  the  coming  and 
going  of  his  ambulance  waggons,  was  just 
completing  his  last  load — one  hundred 
wounded  men  in  all  we  gathered  that 
night.  Then  followed  the  silent  march 
back  over  the  dark  road,  through  smoulder- 
ing hamlets  and  past  still  burning  farm- 
steads, until  at  last  the  advanced  dressing- 
station  was  reached.  Here  Captain  Lindsay 
had  just  returned  from  a  similar  journey 
to  our  own,  but  in  another  direction, 
whilst  Major  Richards  and  Lieutenants 
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Tasker  and  Row  were  busy  re-dressing 
any  cases  that  needed  immediate  attention. 

At  Richebourg,  meanwhile,  Major  Faw- 
cett,  assisted  by  Lieutenants  Chesney  and 
Clarke,  worked  right  through  the  night  in 
the  operating-room,  giving  such  attention 
to  serious  cases  as  was  impossible  at  the 
advanced  dressing-station,  and,  when  neces- 
sary to  the  saving  of  life,  performing 
operations  often  of  a  most  delicate  and 
difficult  character.  Soon  after  dawn  the 
motor  ambulances  arrived,  wounded  and 
sick  were  hurried  away  to  rail-head,  and 
some  of  them,  before  very  many  hours  had 
passed,  were  in  England,  far  from  the 
sound  of  rifle  fire,  machine  guns,  and 
'  Black  Marias/  The  Field  Ambulance  now 
rested,  only  to  begin  activities  again  with 
the  coming  of  the  hours  of  darkness. 

Of  the  fighting  during  the  days  and  weeks 
that  have  followed,  what  can  I  write  ? 
It  certainly  cannot  be  described.  The 
country,  flat  and  unspeakably  dreary,  is 
intersected  with  ditches  and  dykes,  the 
water  in  which  is  always  covered  with 
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green  slime.  The  weather,  either  Scotch 
mist — damp  and  penetrating — or  incessant, 
pouring  rain. 

Our  troops  are  living  in  mud-holes  dug 
in  the  soft  earth  of  beet  and  potato  fields  ; 
all  day  they  are  sprayed  by  the  enemy's 
shrapnel,  machine-guns,  and  rifle  fire,  and 
occasionally  blown  out  of  their  trenches 
or  buried  alive  by  '  Black  Marias  1 — the 
bursting  of  a  '  Black  Maria  1  resembles  the 
eruption  of  a  volcano,  and  its  results  are 
like  those  of  an  earthquake — whilst  almost 
every  night  of  the  week  their  trenches 
are  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  overwhelming 
force.  It  sounds  incredible  that  they  should 
live  through  it,  or,  if  they  lived,  that  any 
amongst  them  should  be  sane,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  14th  Brigade 
has  never  rested  since  it  landed  in  France, 
three  months  ago. 

Sometimes  we  have  had  great  and  brilli- 
ant successes,  and  a  line  of  trenches  or  a 
village  has  been  carried  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Sometimes  we  have  ourselves 
had  to  retire.    The  line  of  our  front  has 
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not  been  a  fixed  line,  but  has  swayed  to 
and  fro,  for  the  Germans  have  thrown  all 
their  strength,  and  the  very  flower  of  their 
army,  upon  this  point,  in  their  desperate 
effort  to  break  through  and  reach  Calais. 

Never  in  the  history  of  war  has  there 
been  fiercer  fighting  ;  the  incredible  bravery 
of  the  German  soldiers,  who  night  after 
night  are  thrown  in  massed  battalions  upon 
our  trenches,  only  to  be  mown  down  in 
heaps,  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
this  war,  and  it  has  filled  us  all  with  respect 
and  admiration.  Some  nights  it  is  400 
dead  left  on  the  field,  on  others  500  and 
700,  and  on  one  occasion  lately  it  was 
as  much  as  1,500,  whilst  prisoners  and 
wounded  pass  through  in  a  more  or  less 
continual  stream.  Yet,  judging  from  the 
wounded  who  have  passed  through  our 
hands,  their  spirit  is  by  no  means  broken, 
though  most  of  them  are  very,  very  tired 
of  it  all,  and  long  for  peace  and  home. 

Our  own  losses  are  also  very  considerable. 
Day  after  day  they  pass  through  our 
hands — 100  to  150  wounded  has  recently 
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been  the  nightly  total  for  the  14th  Brigade 
alone — and  they  are  all  so  cheery.  A  few 
nights  ago  we  got  nearly  100  men  from  the 
Manchester  Regiment ;  their  spirits  were 
unusually  high ;  the  reason  I  will  give 
in  the  words  of  one  of  themselves  : 

'  You  see,  sir,  they  charged  us,  and  we 
shot  'em  down  as  fast  as  we  could,  but 
there  was  too  many  of  'em  for  us  to  shoot 
'em  all.  So,  seeing  they'd  soon  be  atop 
of  us,  and  we  should  be  smothered  in  our 
own  trenches,  just  by  the  weight  of  'em, 
we  didn't  stay  for  that.  We  just  up  and 
went  to  meet  'em  with  the  bayonet.  Ay  ! 
but  that  was  a  fight.  If  only  somebody 
could  describe  it.  But,  there,  they  can't, 
for  it  was  dark,  with  very  little  moon,  and 
nobody  could  exactly  say  as  he  saw  it.' 

And  that  is  my  difficulty ;  night  after 
night  the  dreadful  noise  of  battle,  night 
after  night  the  sorrowful  fruit  of  the  battle- 
field ;  but  of  the  fighting  who  can  tell — 
God  hides  it  with  the  veil  of  His  darkness, 
and  in  this  we  see  His  mercy. 

In  the  ebb  and  flow  of  battle  the  14th 
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Field  Ambulance  has  had  many  homes 
— Richebourg-FAvoue,  Le  Hamel,  Le 
Touret,  La  Couture,  Vieille  Chapelle, 
Lestrem,  Estaires,  Les  Lobes,  Rue  Delan- 
noy,  Les  Facons,  and  La  Belle  Croix.  In 
some  of  them  we  have  made  comparatively 
long  stays,  in  others  we  did  not  even  com- 
plete one  night,  for  we  were  shelled  out  by 
an  inconsiderate  enemy.  But,  whether 
our  stay  was  long  or  short,  Colonel  Crawford 
and  his  officers  have  made  their  arrange- 
ments for  the  receiving  of  sick  and  wounded  ; 
the  operating-room  has  been  ready,  and, 
under  the  most  trying  conditions,  excellent 
work  has  been  done. 

And  nightly,  from  the  '  advanced  dress- 
ing-station/ commanded  sometimes  by 
Major  Richards,  and  sometimes  by  Major 
Fawcett — the  doctors  and  bearers  have 
gone  forth  on  their  dangerous  and  merciful 
work.  During  the  three  months  we  have 
been  at  the  Front  no  less  than  100  officers 
and  3,000  men  have  passed  through  the 
14th  Field  Ambulance  on  their  way  to 
England  and  the  hospitals  at  the  base. 
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And  the  chaplain's  work,  what  of  that  ? 
It  has  been  as  in  the  past — few  opportunities 
of  getting  the  men  together  for  Parade 
Services,  but,  when  able  to  preach  to 
them,  meeting  with  the  warmest  appre- 
ciation ;  many  opportunities  of  personal 
touch,  when  men  are  found  to  be  more 
responsive  than  they  ever  are  in  peace 
time  ;  sometimes  a  prayer  by  the  side  of 
a  dying  comrade  whose  work  is  done,  and 
then  the  letter  written  to  his  dear  ones 
telling  of  his  passing  ;  the  reading  of  the 
funeral  service  ;  the  distributing  of  gifts 
and  comforts  sent  from  home — such  are 
the  things  that  make  up  the  chaplain's 
day,  and  one's  comfort  is  that,  though 
it  seems  so  little,  it  yet  is  not  entirely 
without  fruits. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


BARRING  THE  ROAD  TO  CALAIS 

In  my  last  letter  I  tried  to  convey  some 
impression  of  the  fighting  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bethune,  Arras,  and  La  Bassee, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  utterly  failed 
to  convey  anything  approaching  a  real 
picture  of  the  fierceness  of  the  fighting, 
or  the  hardships  endured  by  our  men  in 
the  trenches.  Field-Marshal  Sir  John 
French's  recent  dispatches  have  let  the 
nation  into  the  secret  of  the  thin  line  with 
which  we  were  holding  the  enemy  in  check, 
and  the  exhausted  condition  of  our  troops 
towards  the  end  of  this  phase  of  the  oper- 
ations in  Northern  France. 

In  those  later  days  some  of  us  were 
haunted  as  by  a  nightmare,  with  the  fear 
of   what  would  happen   if  the  enemy's 
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overwhelming  numbers  broke  through  that 
thin,  and  ever  thinning,  line,  and  wondered 
how  much  longer  it  would  be  possible  for 
our  over-tried  men  to  continue  their  super- 
human resistance.  Constantly  the  men 
asked  us  the  questions,  '  When  are  rein- 
forcements coming  ?  What  about  Kit- 
chener's Army?  Of  course,  we  have  to 
hold  on  until  they  are  ready  ;  but  if  they're 
not  ready  soon,  there'll  be  none  of  us 
blokes  left  to  welcome  'em  when  they 
arrive.' 

It  was  with  indescribable  feelings' of  re- 
lief that  on  the  evening  of  October  24  we 
saw  the  Indian  troops  of  the  Lahore 
Division  marching  into  the  village  of  Le 
Hamel,  where  the  14th  Field  Ambulance 
was  billeted,  having  been  shelled  out  of 
its  previous  billet  the  night  before.  Our 
native  comrades  of  the  Sikh  and  Gurkha 
regiments,  as  well  as  our  comrades  of  the 
British  regiments  from  India,  received 
a  great  welcome,  and  we  felt  that  now, 
even  if  our  thin  line  did  break,  there  were 
those  behind  it  who  would  be  equal  to 
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dealing  with  the  emergency.  Later  came 
the  Meerut  Division,  and  the  rumour 
grew  that  the  Fifth  Division  (what  was 
left  of  it,  said  the  pessimists)  was  about 
to  be  relieved.  That,  however,  was  not 
yet,  and  the  following  days  tried  our  men 
to  the  uttermost. 

The  Field  Ambulance  was  now  established 
at  Le  Touret,  where  we  were  in  much 
closer  touch  with  the  regiments  in  the 
trenches,  and  where  those  cheerful  souls 
whose  joy  it  is  to  prophesy  evil  foretold 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  German 
'  Black  Marias  '  brought  the  place  about 
our  ears.  But,  fortunately  for  us,  their 
prophecy  was  not  fulfilled,  our  house  (a 
not  very  high-class  public-house,  or  esta- 
minet)  was  unhurt,  and  we  suffered  no 
greater  inconvenience  than  the  rattling 
of  the  windows  due  to  the  concussion  of 
'Black  Marias,'  as  they  burst  harmlessly  in 
a  neighbouring  field. 

It  almost  seemed  as  though  the  enemy 
knew  that  their  last  chance  of  overwhelm- 
ing our  depleted  battalions  was  about  to  be 
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snatched  from  their  grasp,  for  in  those 
closing  days  of  October  they  threw  them- 
selves upon  our  trenches  with  incredible 
fury,  and  an  utter  recklessness  as  to  the 
numbers  of  their  own  men  that  were 
sacrificed.  Amongst  the  regiments  in  our 
immediate  neighbourhood  the  losses  were 
terribly  heavy,  and  the  memory  of  those 
days  is  one  long  dreary  procession  of  pain. 

As  the  wounded  flowed  in  upon  us,  and 
were  attended  to  in  the  dressing-station 
(the  bar  of  the  public-house),  we  heard 
incredible  tales  of  the  valour  and  stubborn 
tenacity  of  our  troops.  One  told  of  how 
the  Irish  Rifles  were  first  nearly  blown 
out  of  their  trenches  with  lyddite,  then 
sprayed  with  shrapnel,  after  which  the 
enemy  charged,  breaking  right  through 
our  line,  and  exposing  both  the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  Wiltshire  Regiment.  But  both 
regiments  re-formed  and  charged  with 
the  bayonet.  1  And  then,  sir,  of  course, 
we  just  made  hay  of  'em,  and  the  whole 
bang  lot  was  scuppered.' 

Another  night  it  was  the  Devonshire 
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Regiment,  who,  it  was  reported,  had  cap- 
tured Neuve  Chapelle  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  had  suffered  terrible  loss,  but  had 
punished  the  Germans  so  badly  that  they 
had  fled,  leaving  700  dead  behind  them. 
On  yet  another  evening  we  were  flooded 
with  wounded  from  the  Manchester  Regi- 
ment, all,  in  spite  of  their  ghastly  hurts, 
in  the  highest  of  spirits.  '  For,  you  see, 
sir/  explained  a  corporal,  '  we've  been 
a- giving  of  'em  some  of  their  own  back. 
We  did  the  attacking  to-night,  and  though 
our  loss  is  very  heavy,  we  fair  gave  'em 
socks  with  the  bayonet.' 

Almost  every  night  the  wounded  from 
the  King's  Own  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry 
poured  in  upon  us  in  such  a  continual 
stream  that  we  almost  began  to  wonder 
if  any  of  that  devoted  regiment  would  be 
left.  One  night  it  would  be  a  German 
attack  successfully  repulsed,  the  next  the 
K.O. Y.L.I,  would  be  driving  the  enemy 
out  of  their  trenches,  only  to  find  that  they 
could  not  hold  the  position,  and  with 
sadly  depleted  ranks  fall  back  again  to 
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their  own  trenches.  Then  the  regimental 
dressing-station  was  blown  sky-high  by 
a  '  Black  Maria/  and  the  Medical  Officer 
— Lieutenant  Helm,  R.A.M.C. — and  what 
was  left  of  his  stretcher-bearers  and  patients, 
had  to  be  dug  out  of  the  ruins. 

Lieutenant  Helm  escaped  as  by  a  miracle; 
fortunately  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion 
he  was  in  the  cellar  attending  to  a  wounded 
man.  Masonry  fell  all  round  him,  a  sheet 
of  flame  swept  down  the  cellar  stairs  scorch- 
ing him  as  it  passed  ;  men  were  killed  by 
his  side ;  but  he  himself  was  unhurt. 
To  the  Medical  Officers  and  bearers  of  the 
14th  Field  Ambulance  fell  the  task  of 
getting  the  wounded  men  out  of  their 
underground  prison — a  labour  that  baffles 
description,  for  each  stretcher,  with  its 
shattered  load,  had  to  be  drawn  up  through 
a  small  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  cellar,  and 
how  to  accomplish  it  with  the  least  pos- 
sible pain  to  the  patient  was  no  small 
problem. 

Then  there  were  the  tragedies  of  the  dress- 
ing-station— the  bright   young  sergeant, 
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who  yesterday  was  recommended  for  a 
commission,  and  to-day  lay  dying.  The 
two  brothers,  who  in  the  same  night  gave 
their  lives  for  their  country,  and  to  whose 
sorrowing  parents  the  chaplain  had  to 
write.    The  brave  lad  who  assured  me  he 
only  had  a  flesh  wound  and  would  be  back 
with  his  regiment  to-morrow,  and  on  the 
morrow  he  was  standing  in  the  presence 
of  the  King — I  might  go  on,  but  I  refrain  ; 
it  won't  bear  thinking  about.    To  attempt 
to  describe  the  tragedy  and  horror  of  a 
dressing-station,  into  which  is  being  swept 
the  human  wreckage  of  war,  is  a  task 
beyond  my  powers,  and  if  I  had  the  power 
I  would  not  attempt  it.    Suffice  it  to  say 
that  I  have  had  seared  upon  my  heart  and 
conscience  the  devilish  wickedness  of  war, 
and  the  awful  retribution  that  awaits  those 
who  are  responsible  for  it. 

But  through  all  the  sordid  horror  of  those 
days  there  runs,  like  a  golden  thread,  the 
magnificent  bravery  of  our  men,  their 
dogged  tenacity,  their  never- wavering  pur- 
pose to  hold  on  to  the  end.    How  proud 
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I  have  been  that  I  could  claim  them  as 
my  brothers — that  I  also  was  British ! 

Bright  also  in  those  days  of  darkness 
was  the  work  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps.  The  names 
of  Colonel  Crawford  and  his  officers  are 
already  familiar  to  my  readers — in  these 
days  they  excelled  themselves.  In  the 
dressing-station,  at  the  operating-table,  on 
the  perilous  night  search  for  the  wounded, 
they  did  their  allotted  duty  with  untiring 
devotion,  and  with  no  thought  that  they, 
too,  were  heroes.  What  the  strain  upon 
heart  and  nerve  was  nobody  can  realize 
save  those  who  were  there,  but  with  un- 
failing cheerfulness  and  untiring  devotion 
they  responded  to  every  call.  How  grateful 
also  I  was,  personally,  for  the  comrade- 
ship of  my  brother  chaplain,  the  Rev. 
D.  P.  Winnifrith,  and  how  precious  to 
us  both  were  those  rare  occasions  when  we 
could  gather  a  congregation,  and  unite 
with  our  men  in  public  worship  and  thanks- 
giving ! 

But  even  those  days  of  suffering  and 
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horror  were  not  without  their  own  grim 
humour,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  corporal 
in  charge  of  the  ration-cart  of  the  ambu- 
lance captured  a  German  spy.  He  was 
coming  along  the  road  in  his  cart  when  he 
noticed  an  officer  in  a  field  just  off  the 
road  sweeping  the  country  with  his  field- 
glasses,  so  he  said  to  the  driver,  1  Rum 
thing  that,  ain't  it,  mate  ?  If  he  was 
looking  for  aeroplanes,  I  could  understand 
it,  but  why  should  he  be  examining  our 
own  lines  ?  D'  y'  think  he's  a  spy  ?  ' 
'Not  him.  Why,  it's  broad  daylight,  and 
he's  in  the  uniform  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's/ '  Yes,  but  he's  a  queer-looking 
bloke.  He  don't  walk  like  an  officer,  and 
his  clothes  don't  seem  as  if  they  belonged 
to  him,  I  ain't  ever  seen  a  officer  like 
that  before.  I'm  going  to  speak  to  him.' 
So,  stopping  the  cart,  the  corporal  got  off, 
and,  walking  over  to  the  officer,  saluted, 
saying,  *  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  can  you  tell 
me  the  way  to  Richebourg  ?  '  To  which 
the  supposed  officer  replied,  '  Me  don't 
know.' 
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Telling  the  story  afterwards  the  corporal 
said,  '  Before  he  opened  his  lips  I  knew 
he  was  a  wrong  'un,  for  he  hadn't  got 
on  his  Sam  Browne  belt  correct,  but  when 
he  spoke  I  was  sure.  Still,  I  didn't  think 
I  had  any  right  to  arrest  him,  me  wearing 
the  Red  Cross,  so  I  looked  about,  and  saw 
there  was  a  mounted  officer  coming  down 
the  road,  followed  by  an  orderly,  so  I 
kept  on  talking  to  the  chap  till  the  officer 
was  abreast  of  us.  Then  I  shouted  to  him, 
"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  here's  a  man  wearing 
the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's,  and  he  can't  talk  English  ! 
Bit  suspicious,  ain't  it,  sir  ?  "  The  officer 
was  a  Major  of  the  Gunners,  and  he  rides 
over  and  says,  "  Thank  you,  corporal,  this 
is  the  gentleman  I'm  out  looking  for." 
So  they  marched  him  off,  and  I  suppose  he 
was  shot  at  dawn.' 

This  incident,  one  of  many  that  have 
occurred,  is  typical  of  the  widespread 
system  of  espionage  with  which  our  In- 
telligence Department  has  to  compete, 
and  of  the  extraordinary  courage  displayed 
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by  the  Germans  employed  on  this  dangerous 
task.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  spy,  dis- 
guised as  a  British  staff  officer  and  talking 
perfect  English,  actually  walked  into  our 
trenches  and  ordered  an  instant  retirement. 
It  was  only  the  acuteness  of  the  young 
officer  in  command,  who  refused  to  accept 
such  orders  without  written  authority, 
which  resulted  in  his  discovery. 

From  the  very  centre  of  our  position 
we  have  found  the  arms  of  windmills,  or 
the  hands  of  the  church  clock,  being  used 
to  indicate  the  movements  of  troops, 
whilst  constantly  such  devices  as  flashing 
lights  by  night,  or  signalling  with  smoke 
from  the  chimney  of  a  cottage,  are  being 
detected,  and  often  the  offenders  are  the 
very  people  in  whose  houses  we  are  living, 
and  who  are  supposed  by  all  their  neigh- 
bours to  be  thoroughly  loyal. 

On  Friday,  October  30,  the  intolerable 
strain  was  lifted  ;  we  were  relieved  by  the 
Meerut  Division  of  the  Indian  Army,  and 
the  men  who  had  never  had  a  real  day's 
rest  since  the  war  started  were  withdrawn 
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into  villages  which  were  supposed  to  be 
more  or  less  out  of  the  line  of  fire,  and  there 
they  were  billeted. 

Our  billet  was  in  La  Couture — the  place 
where  General  Hubert  Hamilton  was 
killed — but  we  did  not  find  safety,  even  if 
we  had  rest,  for  as  we  marched  in  the 
enemy  started  shelling  the  village,  and  one 
shell  got  badly  into  the  East  Surrey  Regi- 
ment, killing  and  wounding  several  men. 
Also,  as  the  Indian  Division  took  over 
from  us,  the  German  guns  contrived  to 
reach  the  Seaforth  Highlanders,  killing 
one  man — I  buried  him  the  same  evening 
— and  wounding  a  number  of  others,  in- 
cluding the  Presbyterian  chaplain,  Mr. 
McNeill.  The  result  was  that  early  the 
next  morning  we  moved  further  back 
and  occupied  the  little  town  of  Vieille 
Chapelle. 

Here  the  14th  Field  Ambulance  was 
given  the  most  luxurious  billet  that  it 
had  seen  during  the  war — a  beautiful 
chateau,  carpets  on  the  floor,  a  bedroom 
for  each  officer,  and  a  piano  from  which 
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the  musical  members  of  the  mess  discoursed 
more  or  less  sweet  music — and  we  con- 
gratulated ourselves  on  occupying  such 
good  quarters  during  the  period  that  the 
Division  was  resting.  But,  alas,  our  joy 
was  not  for  long.  In  the  middle  of  the 
first  night  we  were  shelled  out  of  it,  and 
trekked  mournfully  away  in  the  darkness, 
seeking  a  new  home.  To  our  joy,  however, 
fortune  favoured  us,  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  farther  back,  at  Les  Lobes,  we 
found  a  house  of  the  better  sort,  and  there 
we  made  ourselves  comfortable  for  the 
remainder  of  the  night. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Mr. 
,  Winnifrith  and  myself  had  made  our  ar- 
rangements, whereby  all  the  resting  troops 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  attending 
Divine  service  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  We 
had  hardly  finished  breakfast  when  orders 
came  that  we  must  march  at  once  to  Les 
Facons,  for  the  Germans  were  making  a 
vigorous  attack  on  our  trenches,  and  we 
were  to  act  as  '  reserve  '  in  case  they  broke 
through.    It  was  only  a  three  miles'  march, 
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but  I  was  filled  with  admiration  at  the 
marching  of  our  men;  the  infantry  went 
by  with  a  swing  which  was  simply  mar- 
vellous when  you  remembered  how  long 
they  had  been  in  the  trenches,  and  I 
heard  several  say,  '  Aren't  they  wonderful ! 
There's  plenty  of  fight  left  in  'em  yet.' 

But  their  faces — I  don't  like  to  think 
of  their  faces  ;  and  in  their  eyes  there  was 
a  look  that  frightened  me.  We  all  noticed 
how  old  they  looked.  One  young  officer 
standing  near  me  said,  1  Do  you  notice, 
Padre  ?  You  couldn't  tell  the  age  of  any 
of  these  fellows — it  might  be  anything. 
Look  at  that  chap  ;  I  don't  suppose  he's 
more  than  eighteen,  and  yet  by  the  lines 
on  his  face  you  would  say  he  was  between 
thirty  and  forty.'  And  I  for  one  thanked 
God  that  they  had  been  relieved  before 
nerve  and  brain  had  given  way  under 
the  incredible  strain  that  had  been  put 
upon  them. 

From  Les  Facons  we  moved  to  Lestrem, 
where  the  infantry  billeted  in  the  town, 
and  the  Field  Ambulance  in  a  farm  just 
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beyond  on  the  road  to  Estaires,  and  again 
we  dreamed  of  rest.  But  at  dawn  we  were 
on  the  move,  marching  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Belgian  frontier,  where  we 
were  told  the  '  reserves  '  were  needed,  only 
on  arrival  to  discover  that  the  situation 
had  again  changed  and  we  were  required 
urgently  at  the  place  we  had  left,  twelve 
miles  away.  So  the  infantry  were  crowded 
into  motor-buses  which  not  many  weeks 
before  had  been  plying  in  the  London 
streets,  and  were  rushed  back  to  Lestrem, 
whilst  the  Field  Ambulance  wearily  re- 
traced its  steps  to  its  old  billet,  reaching 
it  at  dark,  our  dismounted  men — stretcher- 
bearers  and  the  like — by  the  end  of  the 
day  having  marched  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  miles. 

The  following  day  we  again  moved  our 
home  to  a  place  called  Rue  Delannoy,  and 
were  told  that  for  the  time  being  we  were 
to  act  as  corps  reserve  to  the  Meerut 
Division.  From  our  chief,  Field-Marshal 
Sir  John  French,  we  received  a  message, 
acknowledging   the   magnificent  services 
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rendered  by  our  men,  expressing  his  pride 
in  having  such  to  command,  and  intimating 
that  though  they  had  been  tried  as  no  men 
had  ever  been  tried  before  in  the  history 
of  war,  yet  he  had  one  more  call  to  make 
upon  them,  and  he  had  every  confidence 
that  we  would  respond  to  that  call.  Of 
how  they  responded,  and  of  the  history 
of  these  later  days,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
write  shortly,  but  for  the  present  both 
time  and  space  forbid  me  to  write  more. 


10 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  BATTLE  OF  YPRES — ARMENTIERES 

I  left  off  in  my  story  of  the  pilgrimage 
and  work  of  the  14th  Field  Ambulance, 
at  that  point  where  the  5  th  Division  was 
for  the  time  being  acting  as  '  Corps  Re- 
serve '  to  the  Meerut  Division.  Of  the 
first  week  that  we  were  attached  to  the 
Indian  Army  I  know  little,  for  the  cold, 
raw  mists  of  this  land  of  dykes  and  mud 
flats  wakened  in  my  blood  my  almost  for- 
gotten enemy,  malarial  fever,  and  it  was 
entirely  due  to  the  kindness  of  Colonel 
Crawford  that  I  was  not  invalided  to  the 
base,  and  my  connection  with  the  Field 
Ambulance  brought  to  an  inglorious  close. 
A  Field  Ambulance  is  not  supposed  to 
burden  itself  with  sick,  but  to  evacuate 

into  the  nearest  clearing  hospital ;  how- 
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ever,  in  my  case  an  exception  was  made. 
With  so  many  doctors  to  advise,  prescribe, 
and  treat  me,  I  made  a  speedy  recovery, 
and  after  a  week  or  ten  days'  misery  was 
able  to  resume  work. 

By  that  time  we  were  established  at 
La  Gorgue-Estaires,  the  infantry  supposed 
to  be  resting  in  billets  all  day,  and  at  night 
occupying  the  reserve  trenches,  but  in 
reality  doing  nearly  as  much  time  in  the 
front  line  trenches.  Major  Fawcett  was  in 
command  of  the  advanced  dressing-station, 
and  during  the  days  that  followed  he,  and 
the  junior  officers  with  him,  did  exception- 
ally good  work.  Once  they  were  severely 
shelled,  and  it  almost  looked  as  though 
they  would  have  to  retire,  but  though 
the  projectiles  fell  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  buildings  they  were  occupying,  nothing 
was  hit,  and  the  bombardment  was  not 
repeated. 

Their  chief  trouble  was  that  when  they 
went  up  to  the  trenches  at  night  to  fetch 
wounded — as  always  it  was  impossible  to 
approach  them  in  daylight — they  were 
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persistently  'sniped.'  One  of  them  de- 
scribed it  to  me  as  '  half  a  mile  of  the  un~ 
healthiest  bit  of  road  I  have  ever  yet  struck. 
As  sure  as  we  pass  a  certain  point,  ping, 
ping,  ping  go  the  bullets  all  around  us,  and 
it's  impossible  in  the  darkness  to  discover 
where  they  are  coming  from/  So  serious 
at  last  became  the  menace  to  all  traffic  that 
a  systematic  search  of  the  countryside 
was  undertaken  by  the  Provost  Marshal 
and  his  military  police,  assisted  by  the 
infantry,  with  the  result  that  in  other 
neighbourhoods  a  number  of  snipers  were 
captured,  and  'sniping'  for  the  time  being 
ceased. 

In  our  vicinity,  however,  there  was  no 
change  until  at  last  a  capture  was  made. 
A  detachment  of  infantry  found  a  German 
soldier,  in  full  uniform,  hiding  in  the  roof 
of  an  empty  house.  For  ten  days  he  had 
lived  in  our  lines,  his  only  food  raw  potatoes, 
and  every  night  he  had  gone  forth  to  do  his 
deadly  work.  He  said  that  the  company 
to  which  he  had  belonged  had  been  nearly 
exterminated  in  a  recent  night  attack ; 
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only  ten  men  were  left.  So  the  Colonel 
had  sent  for  them  and  said,  '  You  are  no 
good  as  a  company,  so  you  had  better 
all  get  off  into  the  English  lines  ;  you  will 
be  more  useful  there  as  "  snipers"  than 
you  are  here,'  and  they  went,  though 
each  knew  that  he  would  never  return. 

Our  men  talking  of  it  afterwards  said, 
'  Of  course,  we  should  have  shot  him,  not 
taken  him  prisoner — he'd  killed  seven  of 
ours  besides  those  he'd  wounded.  But  he 
looked  so  miserable  and  hungry  that  we 
gave  him  some  bully  beef  and  bread,  and 
when  he'd  wolfed  that  we  gave  him  some 
cigarettes,  and  then  marched  him  off  to 
the  Provost  Marshal.'  Which  thing  is 
characteristic  of  Tommy  Atkins,  God  bless 
him ! 

During  these  days  I  find  it  hard  to  decide 
what  Division  or  what  Army  we  belonged 
to — part  of  the  time  we  were  with  the 
Meerut  Division,  at  another  time  we  were 
attached  to  the  Lahore  Division,  and 
nominally  we  were  part  of  the  Second 
Army.    Several   times   I   heard '  of  Mr. 
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Knott — our  chaplain  from  India — but  I 
never  met  him ;  the  fates  seemed  to  decree 
that  our  meeting  should  be  not  yet.  Of 
his  work  I  was  told  again  and  again,  and 
a  gunner  belonging  to  one  of  the  Indian 
batteries  said,  '  He's  a  bit  of  all  right, 
sir.  One  of  the  best.  A  real  pukka  soldier's 
Padre.' 

On  Sunday,  November  15,  the  'call' 
of  which  Sir  John  French  had  spoken  in 
his  message  to  the  troops  came,  and  we 
trekked  north  in  the  direction  of  Bailleul. 
The  march  was  not  a  very  long  one,  but 
it  lives  in  our  memory  by  reason  of  its 
discomfort ;  keen,  piercing  wind,  then 
driving  sleet,  and  finally  cold,  incessant 
rain.  That  night  we  billeted  at  a  farm  just 
south  of  Meteren,  the  next  day  continuing 
our  march  through  Bailleul  across  the 
Belgian  frontier,  to  the  little  town  of 
Dranoutre. 

On  this  march  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging  the  spirit  and  fitness  of  the 
infantry,  which  were  superb.  It  was  hard 
to  believe  that  these  were  the  same  men 
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whose  condition  a  fortnight  before  had 
seemed  so  deplorable.  Clean,  shaven, 
smart,  the  lines  on  their  faces,  which  had 
seemed  to  make  old  men  of  them  all, 
vanished  ;  the  look  in  their  eyes,  which 
had  never  ceased  to  haunt  me,  no  longer 
there  ;  they  looked  capable  of  responding 
to  any  '  call ' — the  finest  troops  in  the 
world.  They  had  not  had  their  long- 
promised  rest,  but  they  had  had  change, 
and  with  the  wonderful  recuperative  power 
of  the  British  soldier — the  wonder  of  all 
who  know  him — they  were  rejuvenated. 
Over  incredibly  bad  roads,  often  up  to 
their  boot  tops  in  mud,  they  marched,  with 
a  swing  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
a  Royal  Review  on  Laffan's  Plain,  and  as 
they  marched  they  chanted  their  war  song, 
*  It's  a  long,  long  way  to  Tipperary.'  It 
seemed  hardly  possible  that  for  three 
solid  months  they  had  been  fighting  with- 
out a  single  real  day's  rest. 

As  they  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier 
their  spirits  rose.  '  This  is  better  than  the 
last  time  we  crossed  it,  ain't  it,  sir?  Then 
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we  was  on  the  run,  having  got  more  than 
we  wanted  at  Mons,  but  now  the  boot's 
on  the  other  leg.  Now,  if  we  could  only 
capture  "  Kaiser  Bill,"  or  even  a  Old  One 
o'Clock  "  (General  Von  Kluck),  we  might  get 
home  for  our  Christmas  dinners  after  all.' 

At  Dranoutre  the  Field  Ambulance 
was  billeted  in  the  village  school,  the  prin- 
cipal inn,  or  estaminet,  was  converted  into 
a  dressing-station  and  operating-room, 
whilst  the  church  was  used  as  a  hospital. 
There  we  daily  witnessed  one  of  those 
strange  contrasts  of  war  which  to  us 
have  become  commonplaces — at  one  end 
of  the  church  the  wounded  and  sick  lying 
in  the  straw,  at  the  other  the  officiating 
priest  at  the  High  Altar,  surrounded  by 
the  worshipping  villagers. 

The  infantry— over  a  greatly  extended 
line,  alas — proceeded  to  take  over  trenches 
from  the  French,  and  our  Allies  were 
hurried  off  to  strengthen  the  line  at  a  point 
where  the  pressure  was  greater.  The 
gravity  of  the  situation — only  partly 
realized   by    ourselves — has   been  made 
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known  in  Sir  John  French's  dispatch,  also 
his  reluctance  to  call  so  soon  upon  the 
exhausted  troops  of  the  Second  Army 
Corps,  but  the  need  was  such  that  he  could 
not  do  otherwise.  How  constantly  one 
heard  the  cry  in  these  days,  '  If  only  Eng- 
land had  listened  to  Lord  Roberts  we 
should  not  now  have  been  short  of  trained 
men/  whilst  in  the  trenches  the  troops 
grimly  joked.  '  I  suppose  there  is  a 
Kitchener's  Army,  but  none  of  us  poor 
beggars  will  ever  live  to  see  it  come  out 
here.' 

Of  the  days  that  followed  I  find  myself 
quite  incapable  of  writing — no  pen  could 
do  justice  to  our  men,  truly  picture  the 
fierceness  of  the  fighting,  adequately  de- 
scribe the  sufferings  which  our  troops  so 
heroically  endured.  Never  in  the  history 
of  our  Army  have  men  had  to  face  such 
odds,  endure  such  hardship,  or  stand 
against  such  an  appalling  artillery  fire  as 
did  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  during 
the  closing  days  of  October  and  the  first 
half  of  November. 
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To  the  First  Army  Corps  fell  the  heaviest 
share  of  the  fighting,  and  probably  the 
story  of  the  conflict  round  Ypres  never 
will  be  told  in  detail,  nor  will  it  ever  be 
known  at  how  heavy  a  cost  in  human  lives 
that  victory  was  won.  The  flower  of  the 
German  Army  was  checked  and  pushed 
back,  the  invincible  Prussian  Guard  was 
annihilated,  the  dash  for  Calais  and  the 
Channel  ports  failed ;  but  the  losses  in  the 
First  Army  Corps  and  in  the  Third  Division 
(Second  Army  Corps)  were  such  that  we 
in  Flanders  have  never  ceased  to  marvel 
that  there  was  not  an  instant  rally  of  all 
the  able-bodied  young  men  in  the  Empire 
to  supply  our  pressing  need  for  men.  The 
Regular  Army  has  been  literally  laying 
down  its  life  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check, 
until  the  New  Armies  being  trained  in 
England  are  fit  to  take  the  field.  Lives 
are  being  poured  out  like  water,  which 
need  not  have  been  sacrificed  if  the  youth 
of  our  land  had  been  ready  and  trained. 

The  Fifth  Division  (with  which  I  am 
serving)  was  not  in  this  fiercest  fighting. 
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To  them  had  been  assigned  the  task,  first 
of  supporting,  and  when  necessary  reliev- 
ing, the  Indian  Army,  and  in  the  second 
phase  of  the  month-long  battle  holding  a 
long  line  of  trenches  with  a  force  which, 
in  point  of  numbers,  was  utterly  inade- 
quate for  such  a  purpose.  Day  after  day 
they  sustained  a  continual  bombardment 
from  heavy  artillery ;  night  after  night 
they  rolled  back  the  fierce  attacks  of  the 
German  infantry.  No  reliefs,  no  reserves, 
a  thin  khaki  line,  doggedly  holding  in 
check  the  overwhelming  German  hosts. 
Day  by  day  they  dug  themselves  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  enemy's  lines,  until  in 
some  places  the  opposing  forces  were  only 
forty  and  fifty  yards  apart. 

The  weather  had  now  become  Arctic — 
heavy  falls  of  snow,  bitter  frost — and  the 
conditions  in  the  trenches  simply  baffle 
description.  Frost-bite  was  common,  and 
the  marvel  was  how  any  troops,  especially 
men  who  had  already  passed  through  such 
hardships,  could  continue  to  endure,  and 
fight  so  magnificently.     All  that  could 
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be  done  for  them  was  done.  Warm  goat- 
skin coats  were  issued — in  them  the  men 
looked  more  like  Teddy  Bears  than  British 
soldiers — charcoal  braziers  were  sent  out 
to  the  trenches,  warm  clothing  from  friends 
'  at  home 9  was  distributed,  and  under 
the  efficient  organization  of  the  Army 
Service  Corps,  they  were  better  fed  than 
troops  in  the  field  have  ever  been  before. 
But  when  all  is  said,  the  fact  remains  that 
they  suffered  more  than  can  be  put  into 
words,  and  no  praise  is  too  high  for  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  infantry  during 
these  trying  weeks. 

The  school-house  which  was  occupied 
by  the  14th  Field  Ambulance  looked  over 
the  fields  to  Mont  Kemmel,  which  from 
early  morning  until  dark  the  Germans  were 
pounding  with  heavy  lyddite  shell — it 
seemed  as  though  every  inch  of  the  hill 
must  have  been  searched  by  such  continuous 
fire,  and  that  a  fly  could  not  have  lived  in  it. 
The  only  living  thing  on  the  hill  as  far  as 
I  know  was  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
who  sat  on  the  hilltop  '  observing '  and 
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telephoning  back  information  to  our  bat- 
teries. For  a  month  the  hill  was  shelled 
by  the  enemy,  and  during  the  whole  time 
the  artillery  officers  took  their  turn,  a 
day  at  a  time,  and  not  one  of  them  was 
hit. 

The  little  town  of  Dranoutre  had  not 
suffered  much  from  shell  fire,  but  it  was 
well  within  range  of  the  German  guns, 
and  it  was  feared  that  at  any  moment 
shells  might  be  bursting  in  our  midst. 
So  the  Field  Ambulance  was  ordered  to 
'  dig  itself  in.'  Probably  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps,  the  men  of  the  corps  were  employed 
digging  shelter  trenches,  and  constructing 
bomb-proof  shelters  ('  funk  holes  '  the  men 
call  them)  to  which  our  sick  and  wounded 
could  be  moved  if  necessary.  Quite  an 
imposing  line  of  trenches  was  constructed 
in  the  field  opposite  our  home,  and  Captain 
Lindsay,  who  superintended  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work,  was  justly  proud  of  the 
R.A.M.C.  defences. 

The  ordinary  work  of  the  ambulance  at 
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this  time  was  of  necessity  done  at  night, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  trenches 
in  daylight.  The  line  held  by  the  14th 
Infantry  Brigade  was  along  so  extended  a 
front,  that  many  of  the  nightly  journeys 
of  the  ambulance  waggons  exceeded  ten 
miles  there  and  back,  and  beyond  the 
point  to  which  waggons  could  be  taken  in 
safety,  was  a  '  carry  '  of  over  a  mile.  What 
it  means  to  carry  a  wounded  man  over  a 
mile  on  a  stretcher,  across  rough  fields  and 
in  inky  darkness,  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  In  order  that  my  readers 
may  better  understand  what  doctors  and 
bearers  were  facing  every  night  of  the 
week,  I  will  try  to  describe  one  such  night 
journey. 

All  day  long  there  had  been  heavy  shell 
and  rifle  fire,  and  just  before  the  first  lot 
of  ambulance  waggons  started  out  there 
came  a  message  that  the  Church  of  England 
chaplain  was  needed,  so  the  Rev.  D.  P. 
Winnifrith  accompanied  them.  By  the 
time  the  next  party — going  in  the  opposite 
direction — were  ready  to  start,  another 
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message  had  come  asking  for  a  chaplain, 
so  I,  too,  set  out,  the  other  officers  in  the 
party  being  Captain  Lindsay  and  Lieuten- 
ant Chesney.  I  need  not  describe  the 
trek  in  the  darkness  over  well-nigh  impass- 
able roads,  until  after  some  miles  we  reached 
cross-roads  where  the  waggons  halted — 
beyond  this,  even  in  the  dark,  it  was  not 
safe  to  take  them.  So  we  continued  on 
our  way  with  the  bearer  squads  carrying 
their  stretchers. 

Another  400  yards  and  we  reached  a 
ruined  cottage — the  roof  and  the  upper 
story  had  been  carried  away  by  a  shell 
explosion ;  this  was  the  regimental  aid- 
post  of  the  East  Surrey  Regiment,  and  here 
we  found  Lieutenant  Eccles,  R.A.M.C., 
with  a  house  full  of  wounded.  '  Not 
very  good  quarters,  are  they,  Padre  ? 
I  had  quite  a  nice  house  this  morning, 
but  they  shelled  us  out  of  it,  and  half  an 
hour  after  we  left  there  wasn't  one  stone 
left  standing  on  another,  and  this  was  the 
best  we  could  get  within  reasonable  reach 
of  the  trenches.    No,  I  haven't  any  dead 
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for  you  to  bury  ;  I  buried  them  myself 
this  morning  when  we  had  to  move.  Hope 
you  don't  mind,  but  I  did  my  best,  and 
said  a  prayer  or  two  over  the  grave.' 

Leaving  Captain  Lindsay  with  sufficient 
bearers  to  deal  with  the  wounded,  Lieuten- 
ant Chesney  and  myself  with  the  remainder 
of  the  bearers  continued  on  our  way  to 
the  lines  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light 
Infantry.  At  one  place  the  road  was 
almost  impassable,  even  on  foot — a  great 
shell  had  burst  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
making  a  huge  hole  which  stretched  right 
across  it.  A  sharp  turn  and  we  were 
on  a  cart  track  crossing  open  fields.  <  This 
is  a  very  unhealthy  bit,'  said  my  companion 
casually.  '  We  always  get  "  sniped  "  here, 
and  there's  no  cover.  Do  you  hear  them  ?  ' 
Zip-zip ;  buzz,  ping !  Yes,  I  heard  it, 
and  was  devoutly  thankful  when  at  last 
a  farm  was  reached,  and  Chesney  said, 
'  Here  we  are,  Padre ;  Matthews  should 
be  somewhere  about.' 

In  a  few  minutes  Lieutenant  Matthews, 
R.A.M.C.,  appeared  and  led  us  to  where 
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his  wounded  were  collected  in  the  farm 
kitchen.  '  Sorry,  Padre,  but  the  grave 
isn't  dug  yet.  We've  had  a  busy  time 
with  the  wounded,  but  as  soon  as  we've 
got  them  off  it  shall  be  done.'  Having 
seen  the  wounded  on  their  way  I  proceeded 
to  a  neighbouring  farm,  where  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  regiment,  and  there 
waited  until  word  came  that  the  pioneers 
had  finished  their  task,  and  the  grave  was 
ready. 

I  wish  I  could  picture  that  farmhouse 
kitchen ;  it  would  help  you  to  realize 
the  hardships  that  are  being  faced  by  offi- 
cers and  men.  'Quite  cosy,  aren't  we?' 
said  the  Adjutant ;  !  lucky  to  have  any 
billet  at  all,  and  this  is  warm,  even  if 
it  isn't  exactly  clean.'  But  what  a  place 
it  was  !  A  large  square  room  with  heavily 
timbered  ceiling,  lighted  by  one  candle, 
and  a  fire  of  logs  in  the  great  open  chimney. 
Indescribably  filthy — both  Germans  and 
French  had  occupied  it  before  our  people 
—  the  windows  blocked  with  straw,  so 
that  the  enemy  might  not  see  the  light 
ii 
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and  fire  at  it,  for  at  this  point  British 
and  German  lines  were  only  fifty  yards 
apart. 

Lying  about,  sleeping  on  the  stone  floor, 
were  the  officers  who  happened  to  be  off 
duty,  all  fully  dressed  and  in  their  equip- 
ment, plastered  with  mud  from  head  to 
foot,  unshaven,  dirty,  unkempt — I  could 
hardly  recognize  any  of  them.  '  Look 
a  bit  crumby,  don't  we  ?  '  laughed  a  sub- 
altern ;  '  but  we've  had  ten  days  of  it, 
and  could  all  do  with  a  wash  and  a  shave/ 
Then  out  into  the  darkness  to  where  the 
grave  was  waiting. 

'  Bit  of  an  attack  on,  sir,'  said  the 
pioneer  sergeant ;  '  but  they're  firing  high 
and  all  the  bullets  are  going  well  overhead  ; 
they  don't  matter.  But  there's  a  sniper 
who  seems  to  have  a  line  on  that  grave. 
It's  so  dark  that  it's  certain  he  can't  see 
us,  but  he  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  instinct ; 
as  sure  as  we  go  near  the  place  he  begins 
firing.  There  you  are,  sir ;  he's  at  it 
again.    Lucky  he  ain't  a  good  shot/ 

My  sad  task  done,  there  followed  the 
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lonely  tramp  back  in  the  darkness,  first 
over  the  1  unhealthy  '  stretch  of  road,  then 
along  dark  ways  where  our  own  sentries 
were  the  chief  danger,  and  finally,  about 
4  a.m.,  Dranoutre.  Mr.  Winnifrith,  I 
found,  had  not  yet  returned,  and  it  was 
two  hours  later  when  he  arrived,  having 
had  a  longer  trek  but  a  similar  experience 
to  my  own. 

About  November  20  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible change  in  the  situation,  and  the 
strain  lifted.  The  German  infantry  attacks 
ceased  ;  their  big  gun  fire  was  not  nearly 
so  heavy,  and  what  there  was  of  it  lacked 
the  effectiveness  of  that  which  had  pre- 
ceded it — large  numbers  of  their  shells 
fell  without  exploding.  News  came  that 
the  second  desperate  attempt  to  break 
through  at  Ypres  had  been  driven  off  with 
heavy  loss,  and  we  were  no  longer  a  '  thin 
khaki  line/  for  reinforcements  had  arrived, 
and  behind  us  now  were  masses  of  fresh 
troops  and  batteries  of  heavy  guns  which 
outranged  anything  the  Germans  could 
bring  against  us.    Then  came  relief  for 
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the  war-worn  men  in  the  trenches,  and  the 
promise  of  at  last  a  real  rest. 

In  these  '  easier  days '  the  chaplains 
found  opportunities  of  holding  services 
amongst  men  many  of  whom  had  not 
had  the  chance  of  attending  public  worship 
for  over  three  months,  and  to  all  of  us  these 
services  were  fraught  with  fervent  thanks- 
giving and  praise.  Amongst  those  whom  I 
met  for  the  first  time  during  these  days 
was  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Boullier,  of  the  Irish 
Methodist  Church,  who  is  serving  God 
and  his  King  and  country  in  the  Royal 
Artillery.  His  friends  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  he  is  well  and  happy,  and  in  no 
way  the  worse  for  the  experiences  through 
which  he  has  passed— indeed  to  him  has 
been  given  an  unique  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising a  true  Christian  ministry. 

On  November  23  I  personally  received 
a  great  surprise — I  was  informed  that 
I  had  been  granted  seven  days'  leave  of 
absence,  and  was  to  proceed  to  England 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th.  It  seemed 
too  good  to  be  true.    Of  our  journey  by 
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motor-bus  (which  a  few  weeks  before  had 
been  plying  in  the  London  streets)  from 
Bailleul  to  Boulogne  I  need  not  write, 
nor  of  the  crossing  to  Folkestone  ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  at  five  in  the  morning 
I  was  within  sound  and  reach  of  the  guns, 
at  3.30  p.m.  I  was  in  London — the  change 
was  so  great  that  it  was  almost  over- 
whelming. 

December  1  saw  me  back  again  at  the 
front — refreshed  by  the  change  of  the  past 
few  days,  and  better  able  to  meet  whatever 
might  come.  I  arrived  just  in  time  to 
be  present  when  His  Majesty  the  King 
visited  and  inspected  the  14th  Brigade. 
It  was  a  great  sight  to  see  these  veterans 
who  had  been  fighting  without  rest  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  drawn  up  to 
meet  their  King — and  what  a  cheer  they 
gave  him  !  Dressed  in  the  khaki  uniform 
of  a  Staff  Officer,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  His  Majesty  inspected 
his  troops,  and  pinned  on  V.C.'s,  D.S.O/s, 
and  D.C.M.'s  to  officers  and  men  who  had 
well  earned  them. 
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Overhead  was  the  hum  of  the  engines 
of  an  aeroplane  scout  keeping  watch  and 
guard,  and  in  the  distance  the  rumble  of 
guns,  for  we  were  on  the  edge  of  the  fighting- 
line.  Then  more  cheers  for  the  King,  and 
— a  surprise.  The  Duke  of  Cornwall's 
Light  Infantry  had  a  cheer  to  themselves 
for '  the  Duke  of  Cornwall.'  Looking  rather 
surprised  and  very  young,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  stepped  forward  and  acknowledged 
the  greeting  of  his  own  regiment  with  a 
salute. 

As  the  royal  motor-car  passed  from 
our  sight,  we  could  trace  its  course  by  the 
cheers  which  came  from  the  troops  through 
which  it  passed,  and  marked  that  it  was 
travelling  in  the  direction  of  the  trenches. 
Later  we  heard  that  the  King  had  gone 
well  up  into  the  firing-line,  had  watched 
batteries  at  work,  and  had  actually  ob- 
tained a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  scene  of 
the  recent  fighting,  from  a  hill  which  none 
of  us  would  have  exactly  called  '  healthy.' 
The  effect  of  His  Majesty's  visit  to  the 
front  it  would  be  impossible  to  over-esti- 
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mate.  To  the  whole  Expeditionary  Force 
it  means  inspiration,  and  the  proud  know- 
ledge that  the  King  cares  for  and  is 
interested  in  his  soldiers — he  himself  has 
been  to  see  us,  and  has  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  what  we  are  doing  for  King  and 
country. 


CHAPTER  IX 


IN  TRENCHES  AND  BILLETS 

In  comparison  with  the  preceding  months 
of  the  campaign  the  last  few  weeks  have 
been  monotonous  and  uneventful,  and 
there  have  been  periods  when  it  was  hard 
to  believe  that  we  were  at  the  front  at  all. 
The  old  days  of  anxiety  and  strain,  when 
we  were  haunted  by  the  fear  that  our  thin 
khaki  line  would  break,  have  given  place 
to  something  which  almost  resembles 
ordinary  garrison  life,  with  its  regular 
routine  and  its  clearly  defined  duties. 
The  longed-for  reinforcements,  in  whose 
existence  at  one  time  we  almost  ceased  to 
believe,  have  been  with  us  now  for  many 
weeks,  have  received  their  baptism  of  suf- 
fering and  fire,  and  have  become  seasoned 
and  veteran  troops. 

168 
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No  longer  are  our  men  kept  in  the  trenches 
until  their  heroic  endurance  is  strained  to 
breaking  point,  and  their  nerves  utterly 
shattered — now  a  regular  system  of  '  re- 
liefs '  is  possible,  the  period  during  which 
the  men  are  exposed  to  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  the  trenches  is  strictly  defined, 
and  is  always  followed  by  an  adequate 
period  of  rest.  After  a  given  number  of 
days  in  the  '  front  line '  the  troops  are 
withdrawn  in  brigades,  marched  to  some 
town  or  village  beyond  the  reach  even  of 
the  longest-ranged  '  Black  Maria/  and 
there,  in  comfortable  billets,  rest  until 
it  is  again  their  turn  to  take  their  place  in 
the  fighting-line. 

The  contrasts  in  their  lives  are  extra- 
ordinary, and  yet,  with  wonderful  adapta- 
bility, '  Tommy  Atkins '  seems  equally  at 
home,  whatever  the  conditions  may  be. 
I  wonder  if  I  could  bring  to  your  realization 
how  great  those  contrasts  are !  I  will 
try. 

Strive  to  picture  to  yourself  a  water- 
logged mud  flat,  intersected  with  trenches 
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half  full  of  liquid  mud ;  overhead  a  leaden 
sky,  incessant  pouring  rain,  and  a  wind 
keen  as  a  razor,  which  reaches  to  your  very 
marrow ;  the  men  knee-deep  in  mud, 
blinded  with  the  driving  rain,  unable  even 
to  move  about  to  warm  themselves,  keeping 
their  ceaseless  watch  on  those  opposing 
trenches,  which  are  so  near.  The  man 
who  for  a  moment  forgets  caution  and 
exposes  himself  to  the  view  of  the  German 
sniper  has  signed  his  death-warrant,  or, 
if  he  '  has  the  luck/  is  seriously  wounded, 
for  the  opposing  trenches  are  anything 
from  thirty  to  one  hundred  yards  apart, 
and  at  that  range  a  '  marksman '  cannot 
miss. 

From  dawn  until  dark  it  is  not  possible 
for  anybody  to  reach  them,  except  by  the 
'  communication  trench/  which  is  a  narrow 
winding  ditch,  worse  than  the  Slough  of 
Despond,  where  at  times  the  mud  and  water 
may  be  waist-deep.  If  a  man  is  wounded 
or  killed  he  must  lie  where  he  is  until  dark, 
for  no  bearers  could  carry  him  out  in  day- 
light and  live.    In  the  '  fire  trenches  '  (those 
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nearest  the  enemy)  the  men  can  light  no 
fire,  get  nothing  warm  to  eat  or  drink, 
and  it  is  only  after  dark  that  the  '  first 
line  transport 9  can  get  near  enough  to 
issue  rations  and  convey  '  dixies 9  of 
soup  or  tea  to  the  numbed  and  rain- 
soaked  men. 

It  is  then,  also,  that  the  regimental 
bearers  are  able  to  remove  the  dead  and 
carry  the  wounded,  who,  perhaps  for  hours, 
have  waited  in  such  poor  shelter  as  a  '  re- 
serve trench '  or  a  '  dug-out '  affords,  to 
1  the  regimental  aid-post,'  where  the  am- 
bulance waggons  are  waiting.    It  is  no 
uncommon  thing,  when  men  are  relieved 
from  the  '  fire  trench/  to  find  that  during 
their  vigil  they  have  sunk  so  deep  in  the 
mud,  and  are  themselves  so  numbed,  that 
they  have  to  be  pulled  out  by  their  comrades 
before  they  can  be  relieved.    Imagine  all 
this,  add  to  it  more  or  less  constant  shell 
fire — the  spraying  of  shrapnel,  the  eruptions 
of  '  Black  Marias/  the  occasional  and  un- 
expected outbreaks  of  rifle  fire,  ripping 
along  the  line  like  the  magnified  sound 
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of  something  being  torn,  and  you  will  get 
a  faint  idea  of  life  in  the  trenches. 

With  darkness  there  is  a  change ;  men 
do  not  take  the  same  care  about  exposing 
themselves ;  there  is  bustle  and  traffic 
in  rear  of  the  trenches,  the  coming  and 
going  of  ration-carriers  and  stretcher- 
bearers,  and  the  hum  of  conversation. 
But  nobody  shows  a  light ;  to  strike  a  match 
would  mean  death.  When  suddenly  a 
star-shell  bursts,  its  ball  of  fire  floating 
overhead,  lighting  up  the  country — so  it 
seems  to  startled  nerves —  for  miles,  every 
man  stands  rigid  until  the  covering  darkness 
closes  in  once  more,  for  he  has  been  told 
by  the  N.C.O.  of  his  platoon,  '  Whenever 
a  searchlight  is  turned  on  yer,  or  the 
country  is  lit  up  by  a  flare,  or  a  star-shell, 
stand  perfectly  still.  It's  movement  wot 
gives  the  show  away.  Keep  still,  an' 
they'll  think  you're  a  bush,  or  a  tree,  or 
what  not.  But  as  sure  as  yer  move  you're 
a  deader.' 

In  the  nearest  available  village,  out  of 
rifle  fire,  but  generally  well  within  range 
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of  the  enemy's  guns,  will  be  found  the 
Brigade  Headquarters,  the  Field  Tele- 
graph office,  and  Telephone  Exchange, 
the  '  first  line  transport ' — ammunition 
waggons,  rations,  &c— the  Field  Ambu- 
lance, and  such  companies  of  the  regiments 
in  the  trenches  as  are  held  in  reserve. 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  waggons 
are  sent  out  at  night  with  rations,  &c, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  ambulance  waggons 
ply  to  and  fro  between  the  regimental 
aid-posts,  bringing  in  their  suffering  loads 
of  sick  and  wounded  men.  We  dwell 
in  comparative  safety,  but  always  within 
sound  of  the  rifle  fire  and  machine  guns 
in  the  trenches.  Over  us,  from  time  to 
time,  shriek  the  shells  from  our  own  big 
guns,  winging  their  way  to  spread  de- 
struction and  death  in  the  enemy's  lines. 

In  our  midst,  occasionally,  the  Germans 
burst  their  shrapnel,  or  their  ■  Coal  Boxes.' 
Only  last  week,  in  the  village  from  which 
I  write,  a  shell  burst,  killing  nine  soldiers 
and  the  village  priest ;  but  usually  in  these 
latter  days  their  firing  has  been  strangely 
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ineffective,  and,  save  for  shattered  win- 
dow-panes, little  damage  has  been  done. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  have  returned 
to  their  homes,  and  are  going  about  their 
ordinary  tasks,  as  if  war  was  far  from  them, 
apparently  heedless  of  the  enemy,  who, 
as  the  crow  flies,  is  not  more  than  a  mile 
or  so  away,  and  not  greatly  disturbed  even 
when  shells  burst  in  the  main  square  of 
their  little  town. 

Near  the  trenches,  in  a  deserted  farm 
close  to  the  village  of  Wulverghem,  is  the 
regimental  aid-post  which  last  I  visited. 
Two  regimental  doctors  have  made  it 
their  headquarters — Captain  Brown  and 
Lieutenant  Eccles — and  thither  are  gathered 
the  sick  and  wounded  belonging  to  the 
Manchester  Regiment  and  the  East  Surreys. 
I  had  been  sent  for  to  bury  the  dead.  As 
usual,  on  such  occasions,  I  went  out  with 
the  bearers  and  ambulance  waggons  after 
dark,  and  when  I  arrived  I  found  three 
men  waiting  burial.  Two,  as  they  stood 
side  by  side,  had  been  killed  by  the  same 
bullet,  the  other  had  been  shot  whilst 
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issuing  rations  to  his  comrades  in  the 
trenches. 

'  You've  timed  your  visit  well,  Padre/ 
said  Captain  Brown.  '  There's  been  a  bit 
of  an  attack  on.  Enemy  evidently  got 
the  wind  up  badly,  and  have  been  loosing 
off  wildly  in  the  air.  Bullets  have  been 
falling  around  the  house  like  hail ;  half 
an  hour  ago  you  couldn't  have  got  to  us. 
One  comfort  is  that  if  the  bullets  were 
falling  here  they  must  have  been  going  high 
over  the  heads  of  our  fellows.  Yes,  we're 
ready  for  you  as  soon  as  ever  the  waggons 
are  loaded ;  but  Eccles  has  a  man  of  the 
East  Surreys ;  perhaps  the  grave  had 
better  be  made  bigger,  and  then  you  can 
make  one  job  of  it.' 

A  few  minutes  later  we  were  passing 
through  the  farm-yard  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  mud  over  our  boot-tops,  into  a 
field,  in  the  corner  of  which  a  little  cemetery 
had  sprung  up.  '  Twenty  officers  and 
men,  most  of  them  Manchesters,'  Brown 
said  in  an  undertone.  '  Winnifrith  buried 
three  here  last  night,  and  two  the  night 
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before.  No,  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  use 
a  light  to-night.  The  weather  is  too  thick 
for  it  to  be  seen  by  the  enemy,  and,  in 
any  case,  they're  busy,  for  our  fellows 
are  attacking.  Listen  ! '  Again  the  angry 
voice  of  the  machine  gun,  and  the  noise 
of  rifle  fire,  so  heavy  that  it  sounded  like 
the  bubbling  of  water  boiling  in  some 
gigantic  cauldron. 

Our  sad  task  ended,  we  returned  to  the 
house  to  find  it  all  confusion — men  were 
pouring  in  to  have  their  wounds  dressed, 
and  for  a  time  both  Brown  and  Eccles 
were  more  than  busy.  By  the  fire  sat  a 
young  officer,  his  head  bandaged,  and  in 
his  hand  his  cap,which  he  regarded  thought- 
fully— a  bullet  had  entered  the  crown  and 
come  out  at  the  brim,  inflicting  a  nasty 
scalp  wound,  but  doing  no  serious  damage. 
!  Something  of  a  souvenir,  what !  About 
as  near  a  thing  as  I  ever  want.  The 
"  Square  Heads  }]  nearly  got  me  that  time/ 

Then,  as  a  sergeant  entered  the  room, 
plastered  with  mud,  his  clothes  torn  into 
ribbons  with  barbed  wire,  his  face  suddenly 
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brightened,  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 
1  Thank  God,  you're  all  right,  sergeant. 
I  thought  you  were  killed.  The  CO. 
will  be  glad,  for  the  regiment  can't  spare 
men  like  you,'  and  they  clasped  hands 
warmly. 

'  Oh,  I'm  all  right,  sir.  Bit  cut  about 
with  the  barbed  wire  they  had  in  front  of 
their  trenches,  and  thought  I'd  better  let 
the  doctor  paint  the  scratches  with  iodine  ; 
it's  safer,  don't  you  think  ?  Their  wire 
entanglements  were  a  bit  of  all  right, 
weren't  they,  sir — fair  teasers  ?  I  got 
pitched  head  first  into  'em,  saved  my  face, 
but  at  the  expense  of  my  hands  ' — showing 
the  torn  palms  ruefully.  '  But  how  about 
you,  sir  ?  They  told  me  you'd  gone  down 
with  a  bullet  through  your  brain.'  Then, 
catching  sight  of  the  cap,  he  whistled. 
'  Near  enough,  anyway.  Well,  I  must 
be  off,  for  the  company  is  outside  resting 
in  the  road.  We've  just  been  relieved 
and  are  going  into  billets,  and  if  I'm  not 
nippy  they'll  be  moving  off  without  me.' 

Outside  were  the  weary  men  who  for 
12 
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many  days  had  been  living  the  life  I  have 
tried  to  picture  to  you — unshaven,  un- 
kempt, caked  with  mud,  stiff  with  much 
standing  in  water,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
apparently  hardly  able  to  drag  one  foot 
after  the  other,  and,  one  would  judge,  quite 
incapable  of  accomplishing  the  eight  miles' 
march  which  was  in  front  of  them.  I 
expressed  my  doubts  to  one  of  their  officers, 
himself  in  as  pitiable  a  condition  as  any  of 
his  men.  '  Oh,  they'll  do  it  all  right. 
They're  cold  now  ;  after  they're  been  going 
a  bit  they'll  get  warm,  and  it  makes  a 
lot  of  difference.  Besides,  we're  going 
to  billets,  and  there  is  the  inducement  of 
a  house  to  cover  you,  clean  straw  to  sleep 
in,  and  a  hot  meal  at  the  end  of  the  march. 
Some  of  the  worst  will  fall  out,  of  course, 
and  small  wonder ;  but  there's  a  lot  more 
beans  in  them  than  you'd  think.' 

Which  was  true,  for  when  I  saw  them 
again,  two  days  later,  they  were  hardly 
recognizable — washed  and  shaven,  their 
khaki  stained,  but  no  longer  caked  with 
mud,  they  looked  fit  and  workmanlike, 
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ready  for  any  call  that  might  be  made 
upon  them.  '  You  see,  sir/  explained  a 
sergeant,  '  it  makes  a  lot  of  difference, 
having  your  proper  sleep,  getting  your 
meals  regular,  and  sleeping  in  a  house. 
Why,  I  haven't  been  properly  dry  until  now 
since  the  last  time  we  were  in  billets, 
and  Fd  almost  forgotten  what  it  felt  like 
to  be  warm.  Why,  the  contrast  between 
the  trenches  and  this ;  it's  like  falling 
asleep,  having  a  bad  nightmare,  and  waking 
up  to  find  you're  all  right  after  all.' 

For  the  Field  Ambulance  also  the 
change  was  great,  though  not  so  great  as 
for  the  infantry.  There  was  no  sending 
out  of  bearers  and  ambulances  by  night, 
to  gather  in  the  dreadful  harvest  of  the 
trenches ;  gone  was  the  fear  of  sudden 
alarm,  or  of  being  shelled  out  of  our  billet  ; 
for  we  were  out  of  range  of  even  the  biggest 
German  guns,  and  safely  sheltered  in  a 
quiet  convent,  where  the  Sisters  did  all 
that  lay  within  their  power  to  make  us 
comfortable  and  happy.  Officers  who  had 
not  had  their  clothes  off  for  more  days  than 
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they  cared  to  count  were  able  to  sleep  in 
comfortable  beds,  and  between  spotless 
sheets — a  luxury  we  never  expected  to 
enjoy  until  we  saw  old  England  once 
more. 

We  found,  however,  that  in  one  respect 
the  Mother  Superior  was  a  stern  disci- 
plinarian ;    at  9  p.m.  the  convent  was 
locked  up  for  the  night.    There  would  be 
a  knock  at  the  mess-room  door,  and  the 
Reverend  Mother,   accompanied  by  the 
portress  carrying  her  keys,  would  enter, 
clock  in  hand.    Bowing  deeply,  she  would 
point  significantly  at  the  face  of  the  clock, 
which  registered  nine  o'clock ;  and  meekly, 
headed  by  the  Colonel,  we  would  file  out 
down  the  long  corridor  to  our  own  quarters, 
each  successive  door  being  locked  behind 
us  as  we  went. 

The  Sisters  placed  at  our  disposal  a 
harmonium,  which  enabled  us  to  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  our  services,  and 
in  those  days  both  Mr.  Winnifrith  and  my- 
self, sometimes  together  and  sometimes 
singly,  held  services  which  will  long  be 
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hallowed  memories.  The  men  also  were 
quick  to  use  the  opportunity  of  having 
musical  accompaniments  for  their  songs, 
when  they  had  a  concert  or  an  informal 
sing-song — and  that  was  often,  for  I  was 
never  with  a  unit  which  possessed  more 
real  talent  or  was  so  musical  as  No.  14 
Field  Ambulance.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Sergeant  Plume,  they  were  prepared  to 
give  a  concert  every  night,  and  it  was  always 
a  good  one. 

In  these  days  also  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Winni- 
frith  organized  the  games  of  the  resting 
brigade.  Friends  in  England  supplied  him 
with  footballs,  a  suitable  field  was  selected, 
hop-poles  improvised  into  goal  posts,  teams 
chosen,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Brigadier — General  Maude — a  14th  Brigade 
Association  Football  League  was  formed. 
The  General i  kicked  off '  at  the  first  match, 
and  the  greatest  keenness  was  displayed 
by  all  ranks,  and  for  a  while  the  chances 
of  the  various  teams — East  Surreys, 
D.C.L.I.,  Manchesters,  Devons,  Ambulance, 
Headquarters  Staff,  and  Supply  Train — 
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were  discussed  with  more  passion  and 
interest  even  than  the  fortunes  of  war. 

For  myself  the  new  arrangement  has 
in  some  respects  made  my  work  more 
difficult;  the  various  brigades  of  the  5th 
Division  have  been  widely  separated,  and 
in  order  to  take  services  considerable  dis- 
tances have  had  to  be  covered  on  horse- 
back. But  I  have  always  been  able  on 
Sundays  to  get  a  service  with  the  resting 
brigade,  and  with  the  reserves  of  at  least 
one,  if  not  with  both,  the  brigades  in  the 
trenches.  Thanks  to  the  co-operation  of 
Mr.  Winnifrith,  when  the  position  of  the 
troops  has  made  it  impossible  to  cover 
the  whole  Division,  I  have  been  freed  from 
the  14th  Brigade  to  devote  myself  to  the 
other  two. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
during  the  resting-time  the  Field  Ambu- 
lance had  no  work  to  do.  True,  we  had  no 
wounded  to  collect  at  night,  but  the  men 
in  billets  had  to  be  cared  for,  and  their 
sick  attended  to.  Then  there  was  the 
sanitation  of  the  villages  occupied  by  the 
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troops,  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance 
if  the  good  health  of  the  Expeditionary 
Force  was  to  be  maintained. 

In  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  we  have 
occupied  sanitation,  as  we  understand  it, 
seems  unknown,  and  the  German  occu- 
pation had  not  improved  matters.  The 
task  of  putting  things  on  a  proper  sanitary 
footing  was  committed  into  the  capable 
hands  of  Major  Fawcett,  and  the  trans- 
formation that  was  wrought  by  him  and 
his  sanitary  gang  was  nothing  less  than 
marvellous  Now  there  has  arrived  on  the 
scene  a  proper  '  Sanitary  Section '  of  the 
R.A.M.C.,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Cooper  (an  expert  from  the  Lister  Institute), 
and  composed  of  specially  trained  and 
enlisted  men.  They  are  working  marvels, 
but  are  building  on  the  foundations  so  ably 
laid  by  Major  Fawcett. 

Colonel  Crawford  and  his  officers,  also, 
are  not  men  content  only  to  do  their  official 
work  ;  they  have  acquired  a  considerable 
civil  practice,  not  one  that  produces  any 
monetary  reward,  but  one  that  is  rich  in 
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the  gratitude  of  those  in  sore  need — 
refugees  from  Belgium  and  the  ruined 
villages  of  Northern  France,  and  the  im- 
poverished peasantry  of  the  particular 
district  in  which  at  present  we  are  operating. 
The  names  of  Lieutenants  Row,  Barry, 
Hay,  Chesney,  and  Clarke  will  long  be 
remembered  with  gratitude  by  those  who 
have  benefited  by  their  surgical  and  medical 
skill. 

To  those  of  us  who  had  already  seen 
active  service,  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
things  about  this  campaign  has  been  the 
extraordinarily  good  health  of  the  troops. 
I  venture  to  say  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  war  have  the  men  been  so 
admirably  catered  for,  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  with  a  Medical  Service  that  is  the 
admiration  of  our  Allies  ;  they  seem  to 
have  had  all  done  that  can  be  done  by 
human  agency  for  their  well-being. 

As  men  used  to  say  to  me,  '  The  only 
thing  left  that  we  really  need  is  a  hot  bath, 
and  how  much  we  need  that  nobody  knows 
but  them  wot  has  been  through  the  same 
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mill.'  Now  even  this  apparent  impos- 
sibility has  been  solved.  Breweries,  dis- 
tilleries, dye  works,  and  other  similar 
factories  have  been  utilized  as  baths ; 
during  the  resting-time  every  man  gets 
his  hot  bath  and  clean  clothes,  and,  whilst 
he  is  bathing,  his  uniform  (under  the 
direction  of  the  sanitary  branch  of  the 
R.A.M.C.)  is  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
sterilized.  Truly  a  marvel  of  organization 
which  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  know  the  conditions. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  14th  Brigade 
went  into  the  trenches,  so  both  Christmas 
and  New  Year  were  celebrated  under 
difficulties.  As  we  sat  disconsolately 
round  the  fire  in  the  evening  one  of  our 
number  said,  '  Well,  one  thing's  certain  ; 
we  shan't  hear  any  carol  singers  this  year,' 
but  he  had  hardly  said  it  when  there  came 
sounds  of  singing — ■  Hark,  the  herald 
angels,'  then  '  While  shepherds  watched/ 
and  so  on  through  all  the  old  familiar 
carols.  A  number  of  the  musical  members 
of  the  ambulance  had  formed  a  carol  party, 
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and  when  they  had  received  our  thanks 
and  greeting  they  proceeded  to  serenade 
the  General  and  the  others  who  were  in  the 
village.  It  made  us  realize  that  in  truth 
Christmas  was  here. 

Christmas  Day  dawned  bright  and  frosty, 
truly  seasonable  weather,  and  welcomed 
by  the  troops  as  far  better  than  the  pouring 
rain.  For  the  chaplains  it  was  a  busy  day  ; 
in  the  course  of  the  morning  Mr.  Winnifrith 
held  two  celebrations  of  Holy  Communion, 
conducted  two  Parade  Services  in  the  bri- 
gade, and  performed  the  last  sad  rites 
for  three  men  who  had  been  killed  during 
the  night. 

My  work  was  found  in  the  13th  Brigade, 
who  were  resting  in  the  billets  we  had  just 
vacated,  and  a  good  deal  of  my  morning 
was  spent  in  the  effort  to  keep  my  horse 
on  his  feet,  for  the  roads  were  like  glass, 
and  my  journey  occupied  twice  as  long 
as  I  had  anticipated.  I  had  arranged 
for  the  service  to  be  held  in  the  village 
school,  but  the  congregation  was  far  too 
large  for  that,  and  when  I  arrived  I  found 
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they  had  decided  to  hold  the  service  in  the 
school  yard,  which  was  packed,  as  close 
as  men  could  stand,  with  a  congregation 
which  swayed  and  made  a  noise  like  thunder 
as  they  stamped  their  feet  on  the  stones 
to  keep  them  warm. 

On  my  arrival  the  stamping  ceased  and 
we  at  once  began  the  service — Scottish 
Borderers  and  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry, 
most  of  them  were — and,  in  spite  of  the 
bitter  cold,  both  officers  and  men  joined 
in  the  singing  with  a  zest  and  heartiness 
which  was  most  inspiring.  My  address 
was  of  necessity  brief,  but  throughout 
the  whole  service  there  was  that  influence 
which  it  is  the  preacher's  joy  to  feel. 

In  the  afternoon  I  held  a  service  in  the 
schoolroom  of  the  village  where  our  am- 
bulance was  billeted.  It  was  attended 
by  men  of  all  denominations,  who  had  been 
unable  to  attend  any  of  Mr.  Winnifrith's 
services,  and  was  chiefly  composed  of  our 
own  men  and  gunners  belonging  to  some 
heavy  batteries  in  the  neighbourhood,  some 
of  whom  had  walked  a  couple  of  miles  to 
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attend  the  service.  Once  again  I  realized 
the  joy  of  leading  God's  people  in  worship, 
and  felt  that,  however  unusual  the  sur- 
roundings, the  true  spirit  of  Christmas 
was  resting  upon  us. 

In  the  evening  the  men  feasted,  had  a 
sing-song,  and  generally  made  merry, 
whilst  in  the  officers'  mess  we  also  tried  to 
celebrate  Christmas  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  but  soon  settled  down  to  the  fireside 
quietly  to  talk  of  other  days  and  other 
scenes,  and  to  think  of  those  who  missed 
us  at  this  festive  season.  In  the  trenches 
there  was  an  informal  truce  ;  few,  if  any, 
shots  were  fired,  both  British  and  German 
made  merry,  and  celebrated  the  coming  of 
Him  who  was  the  Prince  of  Peace  by 
abstaining  from  all  hostile  acts.  But  far 
away,  like  distant  thunder,  came  the  angry 
growling  of  heavy  guns  in  action,  and  we 
knew  that  in  other  parts  of  our  far-flung 
line  there  was  no  peace. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  services 
I  have  ever  attended  was  our  Watchnight 
Service.    It  was  preceded  by  a  concert, 
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and  one  was  a  little  fearful  that  the  tran- 
sition from  one  to  the  other  would  be  too 
swift,  but  the  closing  items  on  the  pro- 
gramme were  '  The  Old  Folks  at  Home  • 
and  '  Home,  Sweet  Home/  and  the  men 
were  ready  for  worship  when  the  time  came. 
The  lesson  was  read  by  Major  Richards,  and 
Mr.  vVinnifrith  took  the  bulk  of  the  ser- 
vice ;  the  prayers  he  used  were  exceedingly 
well  chosen  for  the  occasion,  and  led  us 
right  into  the  presence  of  God. 

For  myself,  long  before  I  rose  to  address 
the  men,  it  was  a  time  of  heart-searching, 
and,  not  for  the  first  time  in  this  campaign, 
the  address  I  had  prepared  was  cast  aside. 
We  talked  man  to  man  and  heart  to  heart. 
The  sight  of  those  officers  and  men  seated 
on  the  straw-covered  floor,  their  upturned 
faces  white  in  the  lamps'  glare,  almost  took 
speech  away  from  me.    I  wondered  what 
the  New  Year  had  in  store  for  them,  and 
how  many  would  live  to  see  another  New 
Year's  Eve.    The  responsibility  of  that 
moment  was  one  that  almost  overwhelmed 
me.    As  we  bowed  in  silent  prayer,  and 
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the  closing  moment  of  the  Old  Year  passed, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  something  of  that 
mystic  power  which  is  the  moving  of  God's 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men  was  present 
in  the  place,  and  I  have  since  learned  that 
others  also  were  conscious  of  that  same 
influence  and  power.  For  which  in  all 
humility  I  thank  God  and  take  courage. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE 


Since  the  last  of  these  letters  was  written 
the  14th  Field  Ambulance  has  been  contin- 
ually in  the  front  line  under  conditions  that 
have  hardly  differed  during  the  whole  of  the 
two  months  that  have  elapsed.  The  strain 
has  been  great,  and  the  numbers  have 
been  sadly  reduced.  Whilst  this  volume 
has  been  in  the  press,  Major  Fawcett  and 
the  Rev.  D.  P.  Winnifrith  have  been 
invalided,  Captain  Bell  and  Lieutenants 
Martin-Row  and  Clarke  have  been 
wounded,  and  Major  F.  G.  Richards  has 
been  killed.  I  write  these  lines  under 
a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss.  Major 
Richards  was  our  bravest  and  best,  and 
had  won  the  hearts  of  all  ranks.  He  was 
a  fine  Christian,  and  a  gallant  gentleman  ; 

in  our  sorrow  we  feel  as  though  we  should 
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never  see  his  like  again.  He  died  as  he 
had  lived,  with  no  thought  for  himself. 
Literally  he  gave  his  life  for  others,  for  he 
was  killed  in  the  act  of  rescuing  the  wounded 
from  our  hospital,  which  was  being  heavily 
shelled  by  the  enemy.  There  are  now 
only  three  left  of  the  twelve  officers  who 
sailed  from  Dublin  with  the  Ambulance 
last  August — i.e.  Colonel  G.  S.  Crawford, 
Lieutenant  T.  Grenfell,  and  myself.  The 
toll  has  been  heavy,  but  the  achievement 
great.  I  shall  always  be  proud  that  I  have 
been  numbered  amongst  that  gallant  band 
of  brave  and  devoted  men. 
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